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Grocery Store Service as a Unit in 
a Vocational School 


ROBERT O. BEEBEE 
Director, Essex County Vocational Schools, Newark, N. J. 


_——e grocery store train- 
ing as conducted in the Vocational Schools 
of Essex County, New Jersey, is a rela- 
tively small portion of what has come to 
be known as the general vocational course. 
However, a full-sized grocery store located 
within a vocational school and operating 
in a rather business-like manner, with uni- 
formed clerks, well-stocked shelves and 
colorful window displays, startles visitors 
and often leaves the impression that this is 
a major division of our school program. 

To appreciate the relative importance 
of the unit on grocery store service in the 
Essex County Vocational schools and to 
understand the method of operation, it is 
necessary to review the essentials of the 
general vocational course of which it is a 
part, and to explain whv such a course 
was developed; also wherein it differs 
from the specialized trade courses already 
established. 

As in many other sections of the coun- 
try, hundreds of boys and girls are leaving 
the grammar grades of the Essex County 
schools each year to go to work. Many 
of these youths are not interested in what 
the schools offer, nor do they wish to fol- 
low any particular vocation. Some of 
these students are not qualified to follow 
a skilled trade, even if they wanted to do 
so. As a matter of fact, most of them do 
not want to attend any school at all. In- 
stead, they take any job they can find as 
soon as the law allows them, and so are 
totally unprepared to cope with the new 
situation which will confront them when 
it becomes necessary to look for a new job. 

A study by our Junior Employment De- 


partment showed that there was a place 
in local factories for young men who could 
do the odd jobs, also the semi-skilled work, 
so common in factories. In Essex County 
the majority of young unskilled workers 
are employed upon either simple routine 
production work or in occupations below 
the level of the skilled trades. This in- 
vestigation showed that there were numer- 
ous opportunities also for boys trained as 
helpers in repair and maintenance work in 
building construction, and in many jobs 
of a service nature, as helpers and service 
workers in the automobile branches, the 
cafeteria and restaurant field, and in sim- 
ple clerical and selling occupations in chain 
and neighborhood retail stores. 

After a careful consideration of the re- 
sults of this survey, it was believed that if 
an attractive training program could be or- 
ganized to include practical instruction in 
this broad field such a program would go 
a long way toward the solution of this 
problem. With such a set-up, students 
could be prepared to take advantage of 
many opportunities for employment, and 
should be very well able to adjust them- 
selves readily to employment changes from 
one job to another. 

This responsibility was promptly ac- 
cepted by Essex County, and in its desire 
to extend the usefulness of the vocational 
schools and to render a greater service to 
these young people there was introduced a 
general vocational course based upon these 
findings. It was planned that this course 
would embrace the minor branches of build- 
ing maintenance and repairs, also furniture 
repairs and refinishing as well as elementary 
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electrical repairs and tests. It was decided 
to include similar branches in the automo- 
bile service and store work, also in the fac- 
tory type of sheet metal work, and in gen- 
eral manufacturing work arranged on a 
standard production basis. Also a small 
unit in retail grocery store service work. 

This general course as finally outlined 
requires approximately two years to com- 
plete, and in the relatively short time that 
it has been operating there has been abun- 
dant evidence that its objectives are being 
fully accomplished. A check-up shows that 
students completing this course acquire suf- 
ficient dexterity in the basic fundamentals 
of so many processes that they are able not 
only to meet employment requirements but 
also to adjust themselves readily to new 
conditions when it becomes necessary to 
shift from one branch of work to another. 

It has been noticeable that students in 
this course undergo a real transformation 
in their general manner and way of doing 
things, as compared with their deportment 
at the time of enrollment. The variety 
and regular change in the work program, 
coupled with the fact they are doing things 
that are real and have a meaning, influences 
them to such an extent that they readily 
enter into the spirit of the plan and rapidly 
become its enthusiastic boosters. 

Appropriate training in elementary pro- 
duction processes is common to all shop 
units of the general vocational course. 
Along with this shop instruction the re- 
quired amount of academic and related 
studies is given. The related work is not 
quite so extensive as that required in the 
regular courses preparing for the skilled 
trades, and because of this, one of the 
smaller units, namely, the grocery store 
service unit, is conducted during the time 
for related subjects. 

The store program is rather unusual, in 
that it is based upon the operation of a 
grocery store, similar to the ordinary store 
found in most neighborhoods. ‘This store 
occupies approximately 800 square feet. It 
has two large show windows, several dis- 


play stands and tables, also shelves of the 
standard type and the usual store counter 
with its scales and cash register. ‘The store 
is laid out according to the usual plan 
which is followed in assigning students to 
various store jobs. 

Through the cooperation of local grocery 
store organizations, the shelves are well 
stocked with the usual standard packages, 
bottled goods, and canned goods. Posters, 
placards and special advertising material 
are regularly supplied by the cooperating 
firms, so that a real store atmosphere is 
maintained. 

In order that the students might be as- 
sured of receiving proper instructions under 
correct conditions, it was arranged for the 
instructor in charge “to work behind the 
counter” in a similar commercial store 
upon the same kinds of jobs that he taught 
in the store unit at the school. In this 
manner first-hand practices and methods 
were presented to the students, and they 
knew definitely the right store procedure 
and what was expected of the clerk in 
daily practice. 

This store has its manager, its counter 
clerks, stock clerks and general helpers, each 
of whom works at his assignment according 
to individual instruction sheets. The de- 
tails covered in these activities include serv- 
ice behind the counter, in the stock room, 
at the display stands, and in window deco- 
ration and in general floor work. It em- 
braces filling orders, wrapping and mark- 
ing merchandise, care and arrangement of 
stock, lettering signs and arranging stock 
both on the shelves and in the display win- 
dows, simple clerical duties, cashiering, 
store managing and inventory taking. 

While toy money is used in making pur- 
chases and in cashiering, the procedure in 
the store is much the same as in everyday 
business. A boy goes to the store to make 
a purchase according to instructions on his 
lesson sheet. He is given a certain amount 
of money for this purpose, and he must 
figure out the amount of his purchase, also 
the change he should receive after making 
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the purchase. The clerk at the counter, 
in turn, serves each customer according to 
standard working instructions outlined on 
his particular lesson sheet, proceeding about 
his duties, from courteously greeting the 
customer and properly selecting the items 
called for, to wrapping them up according 
to instructions and making the correct 
change. 

The students assigned to arranging the 
display stands or the show windows work 
out their lessons, observing all approved 
procedures in this regard according to the 
details on their instruction sheets. 

In the same way the store manager 
supervises the routine of his clerks and 
helpers, checks the cash, also the stock, and 
orders goods to replenish the shelves as 
needed. ‘These duties require the use of 
all the standard store forms used in actual 
practice. These forms are regularly fur- 
nished the school store by cooperating 
agencies. 

When a special sale is to be put on, suit- 
able posters and signs are obtained and ap- 
propriate window displays are arranged to 
set off in an attractive manner the items 
to be featured in the sale. This likewise 
is carried out according to the individual 
instruction sheet method. 

It has been generally agreed by cooperat- 
ing agencies that such a store, arranged in 
all its details like a regular store, typifies 
the average selling condition under which 
the student may later work, also that the 
procedure as followed gives a proper rou- 
tine for training in the practice and re- 
quirements of ordinary store work. Fre- 
quent checks and observations lead these 
merchants to advocate this program as one 
which will develop those desirable work 
habits and attitudes that are so necessary 
in their special branch of service work. 
This active interest on their part has given 
an encouraging stimulus to this venture 
and has helped considerably in arranging 
the right kind of an instruction plan. 

As is customary in the planning of new 
courses, executives of two of the larger 


chain-store organizations were consulted 
and were found to be not only interested 
but willing to go to some trouble and ex- 
pense getting the work started. One of 
the organizations had, at one time, con- 
ducted its own school for new employees 
which simplified the matter of instruc- 
tional material and equipment. A 20-foot 
counter, replica of show-window (glass- 
less), shelving, cash register, scales, supply 
of wrapping paper, twine, bags, clerical 
forms, price tags and a good supply of 
stock (dummies of package and canned 
goods filled with any material to give 
weight) made up the equipment list, most 
of which was either produced by the school 
carpentry department or donated by the 
store organizations. The counter and shelv- 
ing were made as nearly as possible like 
standard fixtures, with the result that a 
very business-like grocery store appears at 
one end of a large classroom. 

The work is organized under ten check- 
ing levels: 


. Identification of merchandise. 
. Care and arrangement of stock. 
. Wrapping and marking. 
Filling orders. 

. Lettering simple signs. 

. Simple clerical duties. 

Store arithmetic. 

. Cashiering. 

. Selling methods. 

10. Practice selling. 


COON AUP WD 


\o 


Information sheets and reference mate- 
rial are provided, and when the boys have 
acquired the necessary fundamentals they 
are given such assignments as: cleaning fix- 
tures and lining up shelves, filling and 
wrapping a number of orders in a given 
time, trimming a special window, making 
change, checking cash register, building 
counter and store displays, receiving stock, 
taking inventory, and other similar store 
service work. In the daily class routine, 
one group proceeds with these assignments 
while the rest of the class works on related 
material. This consists of individual les- 
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son sheets and small group discussion work 
on fundamentals of selling, common prac- 
tices, and problems in store work. Drill in 
the use of simple clerical forms, store arith- 
metic and everyday store terms and tables 
is also included. 

Under the checking level “Lettering 
Simple Signs,” the boys are taught a simple 
alphabet and enough brush work to enable 
them to produce a price card and to do dis- 
play lettering on windows. 

One of the best features of the store unit 
is that it provides a perfect set-up for the 
teaching of cooperation and leadership. A 
second year boy is chosen each week to act 
as store manager, and all practical assign- 
ments are worked out under his supervision. 
His duties also include assigning the jobs, 
checking and assisting when necessary. He 
is held responsible for the appearance of the 
store and the performance of his crew. 
Problems which arise from this organiza- 
tion furnish excellent material for class dis- 
cussion. 

It will be seen that much of the activity 
and instruction in this work applies to a 


great many juvenile occupations, and may 
be of value to all members of the class. Un- 
like many of the vocational fields, store 
work is one with which every boy has had 
some contact. He is quite familiar with 
the shop and needs only to have the prob- 
lems pointed out. 

It has been suggested that supplies for 
the school cafeteria be handled through the 
store in order to make the work more real- 
istic. However, this would probably re- 
quire full-time store activity. Part-time 
classes for boys who work in the chain 
stores after school is another possibility, 
and evening instruction to be carried on 
in cooperation with the chain organization 
might also be developed. 

Results from this program so far have 
been encouraging, and it is hoped that it 
will attract an increasingly large number 
of those boys and girls who might other- 
wise be inclined to follow the way of their 
former school friends and become a serious 
indictment to our much flaunted public 
school system. 








The 1936 A.V. A. Convention 


AT THE Chicago Convention the Executive Committee received invita- 
tions for our 1936 Convention from eighteen cities. The Executive Com- 
mittee gave careful consideration to all of these invitations and discussed 
the convention situation very thoroughly. As a result, it was decided that 
it would be wise to limit further consideration to three cities—Denver, 
Colorado, San Antonio, Texas, and Baltimore, Maryland. The final 
selection of the 1936 Convention City to be chosen from this list of three 
cities, was referred to a sub-committee of three, consisting of President, 
George P. Hambrecht, Vice-President, Robert Lee Bynum, and the Execu- 
tive Secretary. This committee has been securing additional information 
needed by the committee. It is hoped that the committee will be able to 
make a decision and announce the 1936 Convention City early in March. 





























Wanted—Shilled Help in the 
Metal Trades 


WILLIAM FINKL 
President, Wm. Finkl and Sons, Chicago 


Eeanoven have two training prob- 
lems which the public schools can help them 
solve. The first and most important is 
apprentice training, and the second, of al- 
most equal civic and economic importance, 
is retraining of mature workers. 

The cumulative effects of a number of 
social and economic conditions which cul- 
minated in and were aggravated by the 
recent widespread depression have seriously 
affected the available supply of skilled 
workmen. Unfortunately most of these 
conditions were of such a character no one 
group can be blamed for them, and manu- 
facturers as a group so far have been more 
effective than other groups in preventing, 
abating or overcoming the inevitable results 
of this depression which have so vitally af- 
fected the skills and, therefore, the produc- 
tive capacities of our industrial workers. 

Some of the reasons for the shortage of 
skilled workers are the dependence of 
certain employers on immigration to sup- 
ply skilled workers, dependence of other 
employers on their fellow employer’s train- 
ing programs for their supply, the failure 
of some employers to train a sufficient num- 
ber of apprentices, before the depression, 
retrenchment in training programs during 
the depression, retention of older employees 
on a service record basis, or because of a 
large number of dependents without regard 
to their acquired general or specific skills 
during the depression, enforced changes to 
other vocations during the depression and, 
finally, a normal annual mortality of about 
5 per cent which has developed to unusual 


Proportions due to the suspension of indus- 
trial activity during the depression. 

A report recently issued by the National 
Industrial Conference Board indicated in 
part the extent and character of the skilled 
labor shortage in the metal industries. In- 
formation for this survey was furnished by 
287 companies which employed 115,260 
wage earners, showing they needed 1,193 
skilled workers who were not available. 
This represented 1.04 per cent of the total 
number of wage earners they employed. 
These companies operating at normal ca- 
pacity would have required 7,767 more 
skilled workers, or 6.74 per cent of their 
total employment, and they are not avail- 
able. Using the United States census fig- 
ures and the above for the purpose of com- 
putation, we learn we have a present short- 
age of 19,034 skilled mechanics and a po- 
tential shortage in the event of full opera- 
tion of 123,357 skilled men. 

During the depression some plants per- 
mitted their training programs to dwindle 
and not replace apprentices who were grad- 
uating, which has seriously affected the 
supply of skilled workers. Illustrating this 
point in part, I submit for your informa- 
tion a report from a relatively large city 
that has been very much interested in ap- 
prentice training, which indicates that the 
ratio of apprentices to journeymen in a cer- 
tain number of shops reporting was en- 
tirely inadequate to meet their normal 
needs, without any attempt to make up for 
losses due to other causes. In a number of 
shops the ratio of apprentices to journey- 
men varied as follows: 
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I to 5.0 I to 38.1 I to 67.2 
I to 9.0 1 to 39.7 I to 72.8 
I to 13.4 I to 41.1 1 to 87.0 
I to 16.1 140: 415 I to I11.0 
I to 30.4 I to 41.8 I to 139.0 
I to 31.5 I to 53.0 I to 201.5 
I to 37.0 I to: 54.7 I to 204.0 


The average for these shops represents an 
apprentice ratio in all shops of one appren- 
tice to 46.1 journeymen. 

Although we must admit we have lost a 
great deal, the knowledge of the loss is 
prompting us to vigorously attack and solve 
this training problem as early as possible 
to enable our citizens and industries to 
maintain our supremacy in manufacturing 
and our ability to compete successfully with 
other nations, in supplying the manufac- 
tured goods people need, are buying, and 
will use in increasing amounts in the fu- 
ture. 

Industry and the schools can and should 
recognize the value of attacking and dis- 
patching the training of apprentices and 
the retraining of mature workers. Fur- 
ther, these agencies should immediately use 
every available facility for simultaneously 
promoting the development of these neces- 
sary educational services and do everything 
possible to induce a much larger number 
of boys and men to acquire the types of 
education, training and skills needed by 
modern industry, because the results of such 
a program will be mutually profitable. 

The rapid changes in manufacturing 
methods and its increasing high degree of 
mechanization have introduced many re- 
markable changes which affect apprentice 
training. Recent developments introducing 
motion studies, and other comparative meas- 
urements by engineers to secure maximum 
production with a minimum expenditure of 
energy compelling the use of the best stand- 
ards of performance, have affected appren- 
tice training, forcing us to change our meth- 
ods to assure more effective training pro- 
grams. 

The type of apprentice program being 


developed to meet this need, which I am 
presenting for your consideration, embraces 
four years of well-rounded training in the 
fundamental operations or processes of the 
trade, including a sufficient variety of jobs 
on different machines or processes to avoid 
an early development of specialists of 
limited experience. Apprentices learning 
the machinist’s trade would follow a gen- 
eral schedule for a three-year period. Their 
accomplishment during this period would 
indicate the probability of their successfully 
completing the course either as toolmakers, 
die sinkers, machinists, or specialists in two 
or more lines. Apprentices who had indi- 
cated adaptability would be given special 
training during the fourth year as tool- 
makers or die sinkers. Another group, be- 
cause of lack of ability to become tool- 
makers, would be given training in several 
activities during the fourth year to help 
them excel in two or more lines of activity 
in addition to their general ability as all- 
round machinists. Others, because of lack 
of aptitude or ability to become toolmakers, 
die sinkers or general machinists, would be 
given further training during the fourth 
year in two or more activities in which 
they exhibited marked ability during the 
previous three years to develop highly 
skilled specialties in one or more processes. 
Successful development of such a. program 
requires that management adopt a favor- 
able attitude toward apprenticeship and 
then express the company’s established poli- 
cies on apprenticeship to employees to se- 
cure their cooperation. 

Management should carefully select the 
directing personnel to assure proper in- 
terest, aptitude and attitude toward the 
activity and then delegate to these individ- 
uals the responsibility of promoting and 
supervising the apprentice training pro- 
gram. In large plants an apprentice super- 
visor serving as liaison officer should select 
apprentices, indenture, arrange for their 
transfer and advancement from one ma- 
chine or process to another, give them the 
necessary instruction in the related subjects 
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of mathematics, science, and drawing, etc., 
and supervise the instruction given the ap- 
prentice in the shop on machines or proc- 
esses by foremen. ‘The supervisor should 
have an extensive general up-to-date experi- 
ence as a toolmaker and machinist in addi- 
tion to several years of college education, 
including educational psychology, theory of 
education, and methods of teaching, etc., so 
he would understand the learning difficul- 
ties involved in the shop instruction, the 
methods of organizing and presenting the 
instruction, as well as the need of related 
instruction and the method of arranging 
such subject matter to meet shop needs. 
One of the most important duties of the 
supervisor or official in charge of appren- 
tice training would be to assist foremen to 
master the technique of teaching an appren- 
tice, stressing adequate preparation and cor- 
rect presentation to assure comprehension 
and correct application. 

Management and foremen have often re- 
stricted training programs due to lack of 
confidence in the apprentice’s ability to ac- 
quire knowledge and skills. Foremen have 
too often limited apprentice training to the 
more simple processes within the shop or 
neglected to properly instruct apprentices 
and later bitterly condemned apprentices 
and seriously criticized the quality of serv- 
ice former apprentices were able to render 
as journeymen, when these failures should 
have been charged directly to the foreman’s 
limitations. 

The executives of smaller plants, which 
must rely on foremen to train apprentices, 
could obtain more effective teaching results 
if they gave their foremen a short intensive 
course on the teaching process which is in- 
cluded in our foremanship courses. Every 
employee in industry would benefit, and 
increased earnings would result from such 
a course, because it would increase the ef- 
ficiency of all employees. Foremen should 
be given an appreciation of the almost limit- 
less possibilities for acquirement on the part 
of apprentices and given every encourage- 
ment to give the apprentice the benefit of 


the doubt and thoroughly test him before 
questioning his ability to master certain 
processes which are needed to assure the 
thorough development of boys into high- 
grade skilled craftsmen. 

The methods employed should be mod- 
ern and intensively applied directly to the 
individual in all shop and related subjects 
instruction on the job when possible. Care 
should be exercised to teach correct mo- 
tions and application of basic principles in- 
volved showing the reasons for their use 
and special applications of these to assure 
a high degree of efficiency. Conservation 
of effort and materials through correct 
application of modern manufacturing meth- 
ods should be taught to develop personnel 
that will be able to meet successfully the 
tests of modern highly competitive indus- 
trial conditions. ‘These factors should re- 
ceive the thoughtful consideration of the 
directing personnel and then be applied in- 
tensively in the instruction of apprentices. 

In addition to the older methods of tell- 
ing and demonstrating which were limited 
too often by time available or abilities of 
instructors to impart to learners their 
knowledge and skills, we now may use 
correctly prepared printed instructional 
material, including complete analysis of 
operations or processes fully illustrated in- 
dicating how to do each part of a job 
which increases the effectiveness of instruc- 
tors and provides for more thorough 
training. 

The urgent need and insistent demand 
for better and more complete texts to con- 
serve teaching and learning time or effort, 
and yet assure thorough instruction, has 
induced manufacturers to have such mate- 
rial prepared by their agents. “These agents 
have made comprehensive studies of needs 
and then developed suitable instructional 
material that is far more complete as to 
subject matter covered and detailed in- 
struction on tools or processes used in the 
trade than were available in the past. Con- 
trasting the manufacturer’s method of pre- 
paring the text material with the efforts of 
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individual authors should be interesting be- 
cause of the results obtained. 

The manufacturer’s agent selected highly 
trained, thoroughly experienced workmen, 
who were high-grade specialists on certain 
tools or processes, to write the texts. These 
manuscripts were submitted to approxi- 
mately one hundred manufacturers who 
either manufactured or extensively used 
such tools. The manufacturers requested 
their plant managers, engineers, and fore- 
men to check the material for general treat- 
ment, completeness of detail, including il- 
lustration and necessary applicable mathe- 
matics and accuracy of text for each subject 
of instructions, before the material was 
published. It should be perfectly obvious 
that the methods used and the extensive col- 
laboration employed should enable produc- 
tion of a superior type of instructional ma- 
terial that will improve effective teaching 
and materially reduce the individual bur- 
den of the teacher and apprentice. ‘The 
careful, thorough organization of the in- 
structional material has proved to be a very 
effective means of helping foremen properly 
train apprentices at minimum cost. 

A combination and utilization of the 
above factors should provide a type and 
quality of training that will help to develop 
better qualified journeymen for the future. 
Men trained as suggested above should be 
more efficient than most craftsmen of today. 

The retraining of mature workers is a 
very important phase of this general pro- 
gram and should receive considerably more 
attention than ever before, because unavoid- 
able enforced unemployment or changes to 
other forms of employment have caused 
many former employees to lose, in part, 
their fine sense of touch, their loss of dex- 
terity or their control of other muscular 
adjustments needed to meet the require- 
ments of their trade, the loss of expert 
judgment because of lack of daily applica- 
tion, impaired sight, etc. Unfortunately, 
too many employers and altogether too 
many former employees believe these work- 
men who have not been working at their 


trades can again take up the tools and per- 
form as efficiently as formerly. Some of 
us forget that the degree of accuracy 
required today is different than it used to 
be, thereby compelling industry to use 
more skillful mechanics. Further, some of 
the processes formerly used have been 
abandoned and new ones introduced which 
increase the need for retraining. In cer- 
tain cases products and industries have prac- 
tically become valueless and their employees 
will need training which will enable them 
to find lucrative employment in other more 
modern industries. 

These mature workers should be given 
special instruction and an opportunity to 
practice to regain lost skills or to acquire 
new skills required by present industrial 
practice. Part of this instruction and 
opportunity for improvement of skills can 
be provided for in evening trade extension 
classes of our public vocational and techni- 
cal classes. The industry that finally em- 
ploys these people will in many cases be 
compelled to give them additional special 
instruction and other assistance either 
through their foremen or special instruc- 
tors. When special instructors are used, 
they probably will move about the shop, 
meeting the employee at his machine peri- 
odically, and there give him the needed 
instruction until he becomes proficient. 
The workers who have lost their employ- 
ment because their industry was forced out 
of business should be retrained in evening 
schools until they acquire a_ sufficient 
mastery of tools and processes being used 
in modern industries to justify their em- 
ployment at least as specialists, such as 
operators of certain types of machines, and 
later, by similar means and special instruc- 
tion in the plant, trained for other jobs 
which would increase the probability of 
retaining their employment because of their 
increased versatility. 

In many ways these groups will have 
to be considered as beginners and trained 
as apprentices, using the same methods and 
materials. 
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I have been informed that the public 
agencies, which could take a much more 
active part in such a program, are the State 
Boards for Vocational Education which can 
subsidize such activities with moneys al- 
lotted them by federal and state appropria- 
tions. The number of states that are 
spending the available sums for either part- 
time trade extension or evening trade exten- 
sion instruction is practically negligible. 

Employers, in increasing numbers, are 


quire several years of intensive effort to 
overcome the results of the past. There- 
fore, they welcome the right kind of assist- 
ance from the public schools and related 
institutions. 

Perhaps you will agree that the above 
program is practical, reasonable, thorough, 
and that it will help to produce better 
workmen for the future. Manufacturers 
expect this kind of educational program to 
enable them to continue to successfully 





becoming aware of the need for improving 
their training programs. Although they 
are indenturing more apprentices and pro- 
viding better training facilities, it will re- 


compete in the world’s markets and get 
a fair share of the available business for 
American industries and their employees. 
We believe you can and will help. 





Is It Your Association ? 


YOU missed something if you were not privileged to attend the Conven- 
tion of the American Vocational Association in Chicago. You missed the 
inspiration that comes from association with those whose interests are 
common with yours; you missed the opportunity of making some new 
friends in the field of your work. You missed attending the biggest and 
best convention the A.V.A. has ever held. You missed feeling the thrill 
of being identified with an organization which is constantly and coura- 
geously meeting the challenge of the ever-changing educational needs of 
American youth and adults. 

You may be rich in native ability; you may be rich in preparation 
and experience but no matter how rich you are in these things, you cannot 
afford to go on without the inspirations and satisfactions that come from 
knowing that you are one of the working parts of a great movement. 

You have an opportunity right now to become one of the working 
parts of the A.V.A. You need it; it needs you. 
without what it will bring you. 


You cannot be your best 
It cannot carry on without members. 

The membership year extends from December 1st to November 3oth, 
and you get four issues of the A.V.A. JouRNAL and News BULLETIN. 

The goal of the membership committee this year is to bring the 
A.V.A. to the attention of every possible prospective member in the 
country to the end that not only the organization will profit but that the 
individuals who become members will be benefited—C. M. Mrtter, 
Chairman, A.V.A. Membership Committee, Topeka, Kansas. 
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Editorials 


po 29th Annual Convention of the 
American Vocational Association, held in 
Chicago, December 4th to 7th, was a suc- 
cess which well repaid those who put great 
thought and care into planning and carry- 
ing out the various activities which made 
the convention a stimulating and inspiring 
occasion. The sectional meetings developed 
by each of the vice-presidents proved to be 
wonderful programs on timely subjects dis- 
cussed by most capable persons, in such a 
way that those who came to listen and take 
part in the informal discussion went away 
with many practical ideas for use in their 
own work. 

The steadily increasing numbers in at- 
tendance at these annual meetings indicate 
the growing recognition of the importance 
of training for vocations. The substitu- 
tion of machine for hand labor, instead 
of making training less important, has 
made it more necessary. Our powerful and, 
at the same time, delicate machines, and our 
whole complicated industrial machinery can 
only survive and improve if each generation 
is imbued with the scientific, technical and 
artistic knowledge and skill on which our 
industrial civilization is based. 

One of the significant events of the con- 
vention week was the organization of the 
Future Craftsmen of America, an organi- 
zation intended to parallel in the industrial 
field the work of the Future Farmers of 
America, which is made up of boys who 
are attending or have graduated from 
agricultural high schools. The Future 
Farmers have proved to be a live and ac- 
tive group, interested in the fundamental 
problems of farm life. If the Future 
Craftsmen of America show the same in- 
terest in the problems of industry in this 
country, the same willingness to study and 
to shoulder responsibility for a high stand- 
ard of production and of workmanship, 
the American Vocational Association will 





GEORGE P. HAMBRECHT 
Reelected President A.V.A. 


have good reason to be proud of its spon- 
sorship. 

Even without the fine programs of the 
convention, helpful as they were, most of 
our visitors would have felt well repaid 
for coming if there had not been a single 
formal program, but merely visits to the 
many schools to which the convention 
visitors were welcomed and from which 
they carried away valuable suggestions. 
Just to see what the various schools of 
Chicago are doing in Industrial Education 
would have been enough to make the trip 
worth while. Superintendent Bogan was 
most gracious and generous in making us 
at home in the Chicago schools, and we 
are deeply grateful for the opportunities 


offered.—G. P. H. 
* 


SINCE our last issue, we have lost by 
death one of our national leaders in voca- 
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tional education. Dr. Adelaide Steele 
Baylor passed away on the evening of 
December 18 after an illness of less than 
a week. Dr. Baylor had enjoyed a very 
active life and had retired from her duties 
as Chief of the Home Economics Educa- 
tion Service in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion less than two months before her death. 
We regret the passing of this leader. We 
appreciate her long life of service in the 
cause of vocational education —L. H. D. 


WE EXTEND our congratulations to 
Miss Florence Fallgatter, recently ap- 
pointed Chief of the Home Economics 
Education Service in the Vocational Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Office of Education. Miss 
Fallgatter comes to her new responsibilities 
with a rich background of training and 
experience. She has served as high school 
teacher and city supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education. She has also had an 
interesting experience in thé training of 
home economics teachers. For the past 
six and one-half years, Miss Fallgatter has 
served as regional agent in the Central 
region. Previous to that she served for 
two years as agent for both the Central 
and Pacific regions. The field of home 
economics education is fortunate in having 
a woman of Miss Fallgatter’s training, 
experience, and vision in such a responsible 
position of leadership in this field of 
work.—L. H. D. 


THE stability and effectiveness of voca- 
tional education has been amply demon- 
strated in many communities throughout 
the country during the depression. Many 
classes have been organized to assist the 
unemployed in their efforts at retraining 
for new lines of work. Vocational in- 
structors have taken their share of salary 
reductions during these days when school 
budgets have been seriously curtailed. It 
is very gratifying to note, however, that 
very few vocational classes were discon- 
tinued. In fact enrollments in many 


vocational classes materially increased. 

The scope and breadth of the vocational 
training facilities in this country under 
public school auspices is almost amazing. 
We have been poor advertisers of our serv- 
ice. Our leaders in vocational education 
have been so completely absorbed with the 
difficult task of trying to meet the needs 
and demands for vocational education that 
there has been little time for adequately 
informing the public as to the progress 
being made in the development of voca- 
tional education facilities. The vocational 
education number of School Life, issued by 
the United States Office of Education, re- 
veals to some degree the extent to which the 
public is demanding and taking advantage 
of the vocational training facilities de- 
signed to definitely assist in the difficult 
task of occupational adjustments. 

Adults are enrolled in these classes by 
the thousands. Farmers, miners, plumbers, 
firemen, building watchmen, welders and 
scores of other important groups have come 
to learn of the helpfulness of the right 
kind of vocational education. 

This great program of vocational edu- 
cation under public auspices has developed 
in a very short period of years. It is 
rather remarkable that such a rapid de- 
velopment should not have produced some 
glaring mistakes here and there. There 
have been a few isolated cases of vocational 
training organized and conducted some- 
what outside of the standard practices. 
All such cases were quickly adjusted when 
brought to the attention of the proper 
authorities, for in practically every case 
those involved had only the public good 
in mind. It is probably largely because 
of this that there has been universal en- 
dorsement of the program of vocational 
education under public auspices by farm, 
labor, business, industrial and women’s 
organizations. The near future will see 
a development of the vocational education 
service in close cooperation with all of 
these organizations for many additional 
occupations.—L. H. D. 
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Community Programs in lowa 


MARY S. LYLE 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics Education, lowa State College, Ames, Lowa 


C rerrain facts about rural youth in 
Iowa which were found from a study con- 
ducted by Dr. J. A. Starrak of the Voca- 
tional Education Department of Iowa 
State College in 1934, have made both the 
urgency and the specific nature of the need 
for community social and educational pro- 
grams for these young people more appar- 
ent to those interested in the youth of our 
state. 

In the thirteen communities centered 
about towns of 2,500 or less chosen for this 
study there were found 1,597 young peo- 
ple between 15 and 25 years of age, an 
average of 82 per community, who were 
not attending any educational institution. 
Of the 1,107 interviewed, the average age 
was about 20 years and the average grade 
of formal schooling they had attained was 
10.54 grades, although more than half had 
graduated from high school. Of the 466 
girls interviewed in the study, 85 per cent 
of the farm girls and 93.5 per cent of the 
town girls said they enjoyed school and 
a high percentage expressed a desire to 
continue their education. The girls were 
most interested in studying commercial 
subjects, teaching, nursing, dramatics and 
journalism, if they could continue their 
education. 

Next to agriculture, which received the 
greatest number of first choices, came 
homemaking as a first occupational choice 
as reported by these young people. Only 
11.5 per cent reported that training for 
their chosen occupation was available while 
78.7 per cent claimed it was not available. 
Fifty-six and six-tenths per cent of all those 
surveyed had held no regular position since 
leaving school, although they had been out 
of school on the average 3.24 years. 

Less than half of the girls interviewed 


took part in community projects, and only 
22.7 per cent of the whole group belonged 
to any social or religious organization. 
Although reading easily led as the “most 
enjoyed leisure-time activity,” 34 per cent 
of the farm girls and 23 per cent of the 
town girls reported reading no books dur- 
ing the previous year, less than one-third 
read the newspapers, while 4 per cent of 
the farm girls and 12 per cent of the town 
girls reported having read no magazines. 
Parenthetically, | may say that of those 
who did not report reading magazines, by 
far the largest percentages were reading 
agricultural magazines or the general type 
such as the American or Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. A very small percentage in- 
deed, though there were more of the girls 
than of the boys, read such magazines as 
Confession and True Story. 

Moving pictures, parties, church func- 
tions, dances, and lectures seemed to form 
the main recreational life of these young 
people, with movies leading and other ac- 
tivities following in the order named. 

From the few points I have given from 
the extensive study which was made, it 
will readily be seen that, if these communi- 
ties are typical, as I believe they are, there 
exists a rather large body of out-of-school 
youth who had a rather narrow existence, 
whose cultural and leisure-time interests 
are limited, and who seriously lack oppor- 
tunities for needed vocational and cultural 
education. 

To remedy this situation there are de- 
veloping in Iowa two different kinds of 
community programs. One is the program 
of Rural Young Peoples’ Groups on a 
county-wide basis which is being encour- 
aged and greatly assisted by persons from 
the extension service of Iowa State College 
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and by the county agents. The other is 
the program fostered by the public schools 
under the leadership of the vocational agri- 
culture and home economics teachers. 

The first program is especially for farm 
young men and women, although town 
youth may participate in some cases. “These 
young people are organized into a County 
Junior Farm Bureau, Senior 4-H, or Rural 
Young People’s Club or Forum, meeting 
about once every two weeks. ‘There are 
approximately 30 such groups in Iowa at 
present. Social meetings are in the ma- 
jority, with demonstrations, talks, and dis- 
cussions as the types of activity arranged 
for the educational meeting. Most of the 
meetings are combinations of business, edu- 
cational, and social features, with games 
and singing leading among the social 
activities. 

The second program, and one of most 
interest to this group, is the program or- 
ganized by the vocational teachers to meet 
the vocational and social needs of the out- 
of-school youth. 

I will illustrate this program with three 
examples. Last year in Gilbert, Iowa, the 
vocational teachers organized a “Young 
People’s Night School.” All men and 
women in the community between 18 and 
30 years of age were invited to attend, and 
meetings were held once a week at the high 
school. The women’s group _ studied 
“Everyday Art,” the men’s group a farm 
economics topic, and both classes joined in 
short entertainments. 

At Iowa Falls the wives and sweethearts 
of the part-time agriculture class asked 
last year that they might have some type 
of class work. Various speakers were 
secured to talk to them, and the home 
economics teacher conducted several meet- 
ings. This year a definite program of ac- 
tivities has been planned by the agricul- 
ture and home economics teachers, together 
with the superintendent and in collabora- 
tion with representatives of the young peo- 
ple’s groups. A permanent organization 
has been developed to carry on through 





Florence Fallgatter, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


the entire year; officers have been elected 
and two chairmen have been appointed, one 
for the women’s and one for the men’s 
group. They have planned for class work 
in farm management for the men’s group 
and two series of twelve lessons each for 
the women. These two units will be 
“Meal Planning,” followed by “Guides to 
Better Buying.” 

The classes meet each week on Monday 
evening. Preceding the lessons there is a 
joint program which may be a business 
meeting, a movie, or a talk on some subject 
of interest to all. The Young People’s 
Club is to take entire charge of every 
fourth meeting which will have some social 
feature as well as an educational program 
and is to carry on the social activities dur- 
ing the summer. There is a fee of $1.00 
for each series of twelve lessons to help 
to defray the cost of instruction. The 
school carries the rest of the cost. At pres- 
ent there are 38 members of this organiza- 
tion. They have started an attendance 
contest between the groups to continue 
until the end of the twelfth meeting. The 
women’s group is opposing the men, the 
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losing side to treat the winners to a party. 
There is a point system set up for attend- 
ance of members, would-be members, and 
visitors. Attendance at three meetings and 
payment of dues constitutes membership. 
Age is limited to those between 16 to 35 
years. The present membership is from 
those 17 to 26 years of age. They are a 
very enthusiastic group and are entering 
into this new program with great eager- 
ness because it meets their need for addi- 
tional educational experience as well as 
their desire for social opportunity. 

A third example of a community pro- 
gram for out-of-school youth may be found 
in Story City, lowa. For seven years there 
have been vocational agriculture and home 
economics departments in the high school 
and for as many years a strong program 
of evening school classes for both men and 
women during the winter months. A few 
years ago a part-time agriculture class was 
organized, and out of this group, under 
the leadership of the present agriculture 
teacher, there developed last year a young 
men’s club. A club for young women of 
corresponding ages was organized last 
spring under the direction of the home 
economics teacher when it was found that 
there were 42 girls in the town and adja- 
cent farm territory who had graduated 
from the high school but were not in college 
or employed in full-time jobs. 

Officers were elected, committees ap- 
pointed, and plans discussed for educa- 
tional and social activities. Two social 
evenings of the combined clubs were car- 
ried out most successfully and with great 
enjoyment by the young people. The girls 
thought they would like to do something 
that they could carry on more or less by 
themselves through the summer, so they 
selected knitting. The knitting class met 
with the instructor each week until work 
was well under way and then continued 
unsupervised during the summer. 

A program of activities for the winter 
for the older adults and the young men and 
women is now being planned with the help 


of an adult education council. There are 
on this council a town and a farm man, 
a town and a farm woman, a member of 
the school board, a representative from 
each of the agriculture and home economics 
adult classes of last year, a representative 
from the young men’s and from the young 
women’s club, the agriculture and the 
home economics teacher and the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The council has the following functions: 

1. To outline the general program for 
the adult classes for both young and older 
groups. 

2. To help with the publicity and re- 
cruiting of class members. 

3. To select outside speakers. 

4. To plan additional activities of a 
non-vocational nature. 

5. To pass upon plans submitted by the 
representatives of the school. 

A plan for the usual four night classes, 
two for homemakers, one for business men 
and one for farmers, to begin after Janu- 
ary first is under way, also a plan for the 
part-time classes for each of the younger 
groups is now agreed upon. 

The young women want a class in “Liv- 
ing Together in the Family.” The young 
men will have their class in farm economics. 
A series of joint activities to include folk 
games and folk music, dramatics, and dis- 
cussion groups, as well as social good times, 
is also a part of the program. In this 
extension service, workers and volunteer 
helpers from the community will be asked 
to assist. 

These youth programs are supplying a 
means for meeting a great need in our rural 
areas which, together with the apprentice 
program now being inaugurated, may help 
us to solve the problem of what youth 
today can do as an outlet for its unused 
abilities and how it can take its place in 
our social order. 

It seems, both from the expressions of 
opinion collected from the Rural Young 
People’s groups and from the part-time and 

(Continued on page 51) 
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New Demands in Training 
Municipal Employees 


ALBERT H. HALL 
Director of Training and Research, New York State Conference of Mayors, Albany, N. Y. 


Epitor’s Nore: In view of the fact that vocational edu- 
cators are likely to be given some responsibilities in connection 
with programs for the education and training of persons 
engaged in the various branches of public service, the following 
article is timely and gives a clear idea of what some of these 


responsibilities will be—B. H. V. O. 


Csovernment is the greatest 
single undertaking of the American peo- 
ple. The Commission of Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel points out in its recent 
report that three million persons—one out 
of every forty of the entire population of 
the country—are today regularly employed 
in federal, state and local governments. 
More than a million of these individuals 
are in the service of local governments. 
The type of service rendered by these mil- 
lions of public employees and their suc- 
cessors will have a profound effect on the 
America of the future. The Commission 
of Inquiry indicates that, if democratic 
government is to endure and to cope suc- 
cessfully with the complex relationships of 
modern life, there must be developed in all 
levels of government a career service. A 
career public service involves the trans- 
formation of federal, state and local ap- 
pointive services so that public employment 
will become a life work—an honorable 
occupation which one normally will take 
up in youth with expectation of advance- 
ment and will pursue until retirement. 

In the development of a skilled and alert 
career public service, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that regular and systematic training 
be provided for all governmental employees. 
It is, therefore, my purpose to indicate 


to you the extent to which training for local 
governmental employees has been devel- 
oped, to evaluate the present status of these 
training efforts, and to indicate future 
needs and demands in this field. 

Until very recent years it was the gen- 
eral practice for employees of all govern- 
mental units to receive knowledge of their 
jobs through the slow and costly process 


‘ of experience. This procedure was mani- 


festly unfair to the taxpayer and to the 
employee. For many years municipal offi- 
cials of the country had been thinking about 
this problem which was essentially to find 
effective substitute for experience during 
the apprenticeship: period. Finally, from 
Great Britain came the solution of the 
problem. That solution is in the in-service 
municipal training school. 

Municipal training school experiments 
in this country started on a comprehensive 
scale in Netw York State with the estab- 
lishment of schools for policemen and fire- 
men in 1928. After demonstrating for 
several years the practicability and value 
of these schools, the municipalities of the 
state, acting through the Mayors’ Confer- 
ence, an official association of cities and vil- 
lages, adopted in 1931 a complete training 
program for all groups of municipal em- 
ployees in the state. This program is now 
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in successful operation, and since 1928 the 
Mayors’ Conference has operated approxi- 
mately 250 such training schools with a 
total attendance of over 33,000 city and 
village officials. The costly school of 
experience has been supplanted in New 
York State by the inexpensive municipal 
training school. 

The significance and standing of these 
schools is evidenced by the fact that on 
January 1, 1935, the Board of Regents of 
the University of the State of New York 
incorporated a small group of municipal 
officials as the Municipal Training Insti- 
tute of New York State, empowering them 
to operate these schools. The new institute 
is the first educational organization of its 
kind in America. The Municipal Train- 
ing Institute of New York State is operat- 
ing, on a regular schedule, training schools 
for twenty groups of municipal officials. 
Special certificates of qualification issued 
under authority of the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State of New 
York are being granted to officials com- 
pleting courses satisfactorily. Courses are 
being given for policemen, firemen, finan- 
cial officials, purchasing officials, assessors, 
public works officials, clerks, public wel- 
fare officials, park officials, building inspec- 
tors, civil service commissioners, sewage 
plant operators and sewer superintendents, 
milk and dairy inspectors, recreation offi- 
cials, fire chiefs, police chiefs, water super- 
intendents and food inspectors. 

Police and fire schools are operated on 
a zone basis. ‘There are some twenty- 
three centers of police instruction in the 
state and nineteen points at which fire 
instruction is given. Instructors of both 
police and fire schools are brought to a 
central point to receive instruction from 
experts, and they then return to their own 
municipalities to teach their fellow officers 
and employees of neighboring municipali- 
ties assigned to that zone. In both the 
police and fire services, a standard curric- 
ulum has been adopted and is taught uni- 
formly throughout the state. The average 


annual attendance at zone police schools 
is about 2,000 and at zone fire schools 
about 5,000. 

Schools for other groups of officials are 
operated at a central point on a three-to- 
five-day schedule with a very complete 
curriculum. Attendance at these short 
courses ranges from 50 to 150. 

The experiment which was thus inaugu- 
rated by municipal officials of the State of 
New York has spread rapidly throughout 
the country. Since 1928 there have been 
about 375 training schools for municipal 
officials in this country conducted by state 
leagues of municipalities with a_ total 
attendance of more than 50,000 municipal 
officials. Leagues of municipalities in Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Texas, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Kentucky, Ohio, South Dakota 
and Wisconsin have been active in oper- 
ating such schools. The American Mu- 
nicipal Association, the national federation 
of state leagues of municipalities, has given 
a strong impetus to this movement by 
advising and assisting leagues in establish- 
ing such training programs. 

In each state, municipal officials have 
developed their training programs in ac- 
cordance with their peculiar local condi- 
tions and needs. ‘There is thus a wide 
variety of organization and procedure in 
carrying out this work. However, certain 
fundamental principles are followed by all 
of the leagues in the operation of their 
schools. The zone or regional system is 
employed in those cases where mass instruc- 
tion covering a large area is desired. The 
schools present fundamental curricula cov- 
ing the essential duties of officials. They 
are thoroughly practical in character. 
Efforts are made to procure competent and 
practical instructors and emphasis is placed 
on the development and use of proper 
teaching methods and facilities. Instruc- 
tional staffs are drawn in large part from 
the ranks of public officials in all levels 
of government. Active cooperation with 
state and local vocational education au- 
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thorities is the general rule, particularly in 
the development of proper teaching meth- 
ods. The schools are conducted as college 
classrooms with strict attendance require- 
ments. The lecture method is used, with 
lecturers speaking informally and utilizing 
the blackboard and other graphic means 
of presentation as much as possible. Off- 
cials participate actively in the class work 
and are asked questions on material which 
has been discussed. In practically all of 
the schools, officials are required to keep 
notebooks, which in some cases are rated. 
Many of the schools provide class partici- 
pation in a practical way in some phase 
of demonstration or inspection work which 
municipal officials normally encounter in 
their everyday duties. For example, milk 
inspectors examine and rate dairy barns 
and food inspectors examine and rate meat 
markets as a phase of their school work. 
All of the schools provide opportunity for 
question periods and round table discus- 
sions. Many of them provide final exami- 
nations, and in all of them formal gradua- 
tion exercises are held at which certificates 
of qualification or attendance are pre- 
sented. In many cases, supplementary in- 
formation is sent to students on a regular 
schedule after they have returned to their 
duties. 

It is, of course, difficult to measure the 
full benefits of these training schools. All 
of the state leagues of municipalities have 
received hundreds of letters from officials 
who have attended their sessions stating 
that they have been of real benefit. There 
is wide acceptance by municipal adminis- 
trators of the value of the schools. In 
New York State their standing has been 
recognized by a number of city civil serv- 
ice commissions which now give credit in 
promotional examinations for attendance 
at the schools. 

There are many instances in which bene- 
ficial results of such training can be meas- 
ured definitely. Police officials have res- 
cued children from drowning by the appli- 
cation of methods of resuscitation learned 


at police training schools; crime statistics in 
many sections bear witness to the improve- 
ment in police work brought about by 
training, increased efficiency and economy 
of operation of many municipal functions 
have been traced directly to the training 
received in these schools. Those engaged 
in their operation believe firmly that they 
have reduced the apprenticeship period of 
public officials, increased the efficiency of 
municipal employees, and raised the pres- 
tige of municipal government by convincing 
citizens that municipal service is a techni- 
cal and highly specialized work. 

I would not wish to leave with you the 
impression that state leagues of munici- 
palities are the only agencies which are 
alive to the possibilities of training in- 
service. ‘There is abundant evidence that 
the value of in-service training in all levels 
of government employment is gaining wide 
recognition. Institutes and special courses 
of the type operated for public employees 
by American University, George Washing- 
ton University, the University of South- 
ern California and the University of Vir- 
ginia, departmental training schools car- 
ried on in federal, state and local govern- 
ments and the development of extension 
courses for municipal administrators by the 
International City Managers Association 
attest to the spread of this movement. 

I have thus far traced for you the de- 
velopment in in-service training programs 
for local government employees and have 
endeavored to evaluate the results and 
present status of this training. Now I wish 
to speak briefly about the future needs and 
demands in this field. 

The training programs which have been 
described constitute vocational education 
in the field of public employment. It has 
well been said that in the field of voca- 
tional education there is no group whose 
proper and adequate training is affected 
with a greater vital public interest than 
governmental employees. Those who have 
thought deeply about this problem are con- 
vinced that government has definite obliga- 
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tions to train or to assist in the training 
of its employees. 

In many states, municipal league train- 
ing programs have been developed with 
the assistance of state and local vocational 
education officials. New York municipali- 
ties have been particularly fortunate in 
having the active assistance of Dr. Lewis 
A. Wilson, Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education, and his associates. 
The Vocational Education Division of 
the United States Office of Education has 
cooperated extensively in providing train- 
ing in the police and more particularly, the 
fire services and in some states has worked 
closely with leagues of municipalities in 
the development and operation of training 
programs. 

From the inception of the municipal 
training programs developed by leagues it 
was felt that eventually consideration 
would be given to the possibilities of ob- 
taining permanent federal and state pro- 
fessional and financial aid in the operation 
of these schools. The sponsors of the 
schools felt that first attention and effort 
should, however, be devoted to a success- 
ful demonstration of their practical value. 
This has been accomplished fully. 

As chairman of the Committee on Train- 
ing of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, I was designated in May, 1935, to 
place before officials of the Vocationai Edu- 
cation Division of the United States Office 
of Education a complete picture of league 
training programs and, if possible, to inter- 
est these authorities in the extension of 
federal and state vocational education aid 
to these programs. 

Accordingly, on behalf of the 5,000 
member cities and towns of the American 
Municipal Association, a complete state- 
ment of in-service training work carried 
on by leagues of municipalities was made 
to Dr. John C. Wright, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education of the 
United States Office of Education, and 
members of his staff. These officials were 
impressed with the soundness and value of 


the training schools. A conference of this 
same general character was held with Dr. 
George P. Hambrecht and Mr. L. H. 
Dennis, president and secretary respectively 
of the American Vocational Association. 
As a result of that conference, a bill being 
prepared by the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation for the widening of federal voca- 
tional aid was amended to include those 
in public and other service occupation 
groups. This measure was introduced in 
the last session of the Congress under the 
sponsorship of the American Vocational 
Association and with the active support 
of the American Municipal Association. 
Officials of the Vocational Education Divi- 
sion of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion indicated that they were greatly inter- 
ested in the proposal. The measure was 
not reported by the Senate Committee, but 
I understand that the American Voca- 
tional Association will support a similar 
measure in the forthcoming session of the 
Congress. This bill will receive the full 
support of the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, and we are hopeful that it will 
this year receive the approval of the Con- 
gress. If and when such a bill is passed, 
officials of the vocational education divi- 
sion of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion have indicated that they will, as far 
as possible, draft regulations permitting 
state departments of education and their 
vocational divisions to have wide latitude 
in cooperating professionally and financial- 
ly with leagues of municipalities in this 
important work of vocational education in 
the public service. The municipalities of 
the country understand, of course, that any 
federal and state financial aid in this field 
must come through state vocational educa- 
tion divisions and must conform to federal 
and state rules for the disbursement of 
such funds. It is also clear that, in order 
to establish a procedure which will enable 
municipalities to benefit from such funds, 
it will be necessary in each state to take 
appropriate legislative or administrative 
action. 
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The Committee on Training of the 
American Municipal Association has urged 
leagues of municipalities in thirty-three 
states to support this proposal when it 
comes before the Congress and to discuss, 
with their state vocational education divi- 
sions, possibilities of cooperating profes- 
sionally and financially in the continuation 
or future development of municipal league 
training programs. We in New York 
State have already discussed this matter 
with our vocational education authorities 
and the Board of Regents of the University 
of the State of New York. Efforts are 
now being made to develop some coopera- 
tive arrangement to take advantage of 
federal legislation when and if passed. I 
urge earnestly that you support this bill 
and that you work closely with leagues 
of municipalities in your respective states 
to the end that such a bill may be of the 
greatest possible benefit to urban residents. 

With federal, state and local govern- 
ments sharing professionally and financially 
in the operation of these training programs 
it will be possible to move forward on a 
sound and steady basis. It is not contem- 
plated or is it necessary that large expendi- 
tures be made from public funds for these 
purposes. It should be pointed out that 
municipal league training programs have 
been operated very successfully on modest 
budgets and that they illustrate what can 
be done in the cooperative use of existing 
instructional resources and facilities at 
slight cost. It should further be stressed 
that the municipalities in every state will 
contribute by far the largest portion of 
the cost incident to the training programs. 
In addition to funds made available direct- 
ly to leagues of municipalities from munic- 
ipal tax monies for the training services, 
the municipal governments will expend, 
for traveling and maintenance expenses of 
their officials in the schools, substantial 
sums of money. 

With the schools on a firm financial 
basis, what new demands may be looked 
for? The most adequate reply to that 


question is found in the attitude of munic- 
ipal officials toward the schools. In every 
state, officials themselves are discussing 
the need for widening the scope of train- 
ing programs to include elected officials 
and prequalified groups, possibilities of 
lengthier school sessions, requiring by 
statute that all new officials attend the 
schools, instituting examinations and re- 
quired reading lists, utilizing sound motion 
pictures and other new teaching devices, 
adopting a modified corespondence course 
for follow-up training, granting civil serv- 
ice credits for successful completion of 
training courses and other suggestions de- 
signed to increase the scope and effective- 
ness of the schools. 

For the past five years I have had the 
rich opportunity to meet thousands of 
municipal officials of our state in training 
school classrooms. The interest and keen- 
ness displayed by these officials would 
amaze those who are unfamiliar with the 
work of the schools. The men devote 
themselves seriously to their courses of 
studies. They are eager for knowledge, 
and thiey prize the certificates of qualifica- 
cation granted to them for their school 
efforts. In increasing numbers we find 
that our officials are displaying their cer- 
tificates on the walls of municipal offices 
where citizens may thus see that they 
have a professional interest in the admin- 
istration of their jobs. To me the most 
significant feature about the schools is 
that they have emanated from municipal 
officials and are supported enthusiastically 
by the municipalities. It is apparent that 
the in-service training programs which 
have been described afford many striking 
and as yet unexplored possibilities for the 
development of a career service in local 
government. There are indeed many gov- 
ernmental experts who believe that these 
schools are one of the most hopeful signs 
for lasting improvement in the future mu- 
nicipal government of this country. As 
one authority has said so trenchantly of 
this great adventure in democracy: “These 
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schools have put the breath of life into the 
dry bones of civil service.” 

Competent observers have pointed out 
that any real advance of the American pub- 
lic service to a permanent new higher plane 
must come all along the line and include 
all groups supported .directly or indirectly 
from public funds. Federal, state and 
local officials all meet in the taxpayers’ 
pocket and in the service of the same citi- 
zen. ‘The day of watertight compartments 
in various levels of government in this 


country has gone for ever. The group 
solidarity of all classes of public employees 
is a matter of the greatest importance in 
the development of a career service. Here 
in the cooperative training of public officials 
is a chance to demonstrate to the American 
people the ability of all levels of govern- 
ment to pool their skill and resources in 
the interest of the common good. Here is 
an opportunity to bring to the public serv- 
ice, of which we are proud to be a part, a 
new dignity and a new prestige. 





Vocational Education Endorsed 


THE American Farm Bureau Federation at its recent annual convention 
in Chicago, adopted the following statement: “We reiterate our willingness 
and desire to cooperate with Smith-Hughes workers in carrying forward 
their helpful vocational educational projects to our farm people. We 
recommend that the training given to our farm youth in 4-H Club and 
Smith-Hughes classes should emphasize the philosophy and principles of 
farm organization. We recommend that Congress should provide adequate 
funds of a permanent character for this most important work.” 

Mr. Ed. O’Neal, the President of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, appeared on the program of the Agricultural Education section at 
the American Vocatiynal Association Convention in Chicago and delivered 
a stirring address. Mr. E. E. Gallup, State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education of Michigan, represented the American Vocational Association 
on the program of the American Farm Bureau Federation. Mr. Gallup 
gave a very interesting address descriptive of the work and organization of 
the Future Farmers of America. 

The National Grange, at its Annual Convention in Sacramento last 
November, adopted the following resolutions relative to Vocational 
Education : 

“We favor adequate appropriations for vocational education and 
recommend that the Grange give support to pending legislation in this 
connection when Congress reconvenes.” 

“Realizing that the present George-Ellzey legislation for vocational 
education expires July, 1937, and if not reenacted will greatly curtail our 
state and national programs of vocational agricultural education and home 
economics instruction, we respectfully urge that energetic action be taken 
to secure the reenactment and expansion of legislation for vocational agri- 
cultural education and instruction in home economics.” 

The National Grange has always given very effective assistance in 
the promotion of the program of Vocational Education nationally and 
within the various states. 
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The Rural High School in 


American Bauaatios 


HOWARD A. DAWSON 


Director of Rural Service, National Education Association of the United States 


As A MATTER of principle, the ne- 
cessity for high school advantages for all 
educable children of that age-group has 
been generally accepted by the American 
people. As a matter of practice, making 
available such opportunities to the chil- 
dren of many areas is yet unaccomplished. 
The best available data indicates that when 
due allowance is made for the attendance 
of country children in city schools, only 
39 percent of country children are in high 
school as compared to 58 per cent of city 
children. Furthermore, the high school at- 
tended by rural children is typically a small 
institution having from 50 to 100 pupils 
and three or four teachers. The program 
of study offered is usually based upon the 
needs of a special group, most often those 
who expect to go to college, rather than 
upon the wide variety of needs, interests, 
and capacities of the whole population of 
high school age. 

It is now generally accepted by the best 
educational and social philosophers that the 
courses of study offered in the rural as well 
as the urban high school should be suf- 
ficiently broad to meet the life needs and 
interests of all the boys and girls capable 
of profiting by a wide variety of instruc- 
tional opportunities. It is further accepted 
that society needs the services and coopera- 
tion of all young people who do differ so 
widely in their needs and interests. It is 
fortunate, indeed, that all of them do not 
desire to become college professors, lawyers, 
or doctors; trained farmers and home- 
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makers, persons interested in other things 
are needed equally as much and, under a 
democratic society, have equal right to ex- 
pect opportunity for training in their chosen 
life occupations and interests. 

The best studies of occupational expecta- 
tions of young people in rural areas show 
that rural youth will be engaged in the 
professions, commercial activities, industrial 
work, agriculture, homemaking and a wide 
variety of personal and specialized services. 

The rural population of America bears 
an importance out of proportion to its pres- 
ent numbers. The birth rates in our city 
populations are not sufficiently large to 
maintain their own population but the farm 
people of America are still rearing children 
approximately 50 per cent in excess of the 
number required to maintain a stable popu- 
lation. This means that there will continue 
to be a considerable migration of young 
people from the farms to cities although 
this migration may not be in as great pro- 
portion as in the past. Thus, the future 
welfare of both rural and urban areas of 
our Nation depends to a large extent upon 
the treatment, educational and otherwise, 
accorded to the farm youth of the Nation. 

The best standards indicate that, wher- 
ever attainable, the modern high school for 
rural communities should have somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 250 to 300 pupils 
and from seven to ten teachers and should 
offer training opportunities: first of all, 
after citizenship training, agriculture in its 
various phases, and homemaking; English; 
one or more modern languages, an ancient 
language, social studies including civics, 
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government, history, geography, economics 
and sociology; mathematics; physical and 
natural sciences; home economics; agricul- 
ture; commercial education; trade train- 
ing; music; art; health and physical edu- 
cation. It is important to emphasize at 
this point that since the rural high school 
is engaged in training future residents both 
of rural and urban communities, it is neces- 
sary that the educational opportunities in 
rural high schools be of even wider variety 
than in urban high schools. Needless to 
say, however, the opposite condition now 
almost universally prevails. 

The rural high school should be a func- 
tional and service institution. It should 
serve the needs of these youth who have 
dropped out of school but need additional 
training, of those who have graduated from 
high school but will not or cannot attend 
college, and should provide a wide variety 


of adult educational opportunities. It is 
estimated that at the present time there are 
approximately 3,000,000 young people 16 
to 24 years of age now “backed up” on the 
farm who under conditions prior to 1930 
would have migrated to the cities. A rural 
high school that is a functional institution 
will meet the needs of these people as well 
as of those enrolled in regular high school 
courses. 

If the American people would best serve 
the national welfare.they must give imme- 
diate and active attention to the problem 
of improving the rural high school. It 
should be made larger, given better finan- 
cial support from State and national re- 
sources, and manned with the best trained 
and experienced teachers. The cost and 
responsibility for doing this is not merely 
a problem of rural people—it is everybody’s 
problem. 





A.V.A. EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AT LANE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Vocational Agriculture in the 
Rural High School 


J. A. LINKE 
Chief, Agricultural Education Service, U. S. Office of Education 


a one of the essentials in living is 
to make a living, one must have training 
for a vocation. One of the most important 
vocations in rural life is agriculture, and 
therefore those who choose farming for a 
vocation should have training in agricul- 
ture the same as in other vocations. In 
the changes that are going on in education, 
agriculture has already been added as a 
course of instruction for farm _ people. 
There are at present more than 5,700 high 
schools in which agriculture is being taught. 
These departments are leading the way in 
making the high school a real functional 
institution in rural communities. They not 
only enlist the farm boys in the .regular 
high school courses, but théy also organize 
courses in agriculture for out-of-school farm 
boys who return to school to study agricul- 
ture and such other subjects as will better 
fit them for farm life. In addition to the 
out-of-school farm boys, adult farmers are 
taking advantage of this instruction and are 
returning to school to study and discuss 
their farm problems. Last year teachers of 
agriculture in 5,100 high schools were giv- 
ing instruction to 178,000 farm boys in the 
regular high school, 23,000 out-of-school 
farm boys in part-time classes, and 106,000 
adult farmers in evening classes. 

The question is often raised, “You don’t 
mean to tell me that adult farmers are go- 
ing back to school?” Yes, they are return- 
ing to school in great numbers because they 
feel that they get real help in their study of 
farm management problems. ‘The local 
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high school should be the institution toward 
which every person in the community will 
look for help in an educational way. The 
reason why other educational activities have 
sprung up on the outside of the school is 
because the school itself has not fulfilled its 
educational responsibilities to meet the 
needs of the people. 

It is our aim to have the teacher of vo- 
cational agriculture serve through syste- 
matic instruction as many of the farm peo- 
ple as possible in his community. Although 
it is very important to organize courses in 
agriculture for out-of-school farm boys and 
adult farmers, after all a well-organized 
four-year course for farm boys in the regu- 
lar high school is probably the most effec- 
tive in the farmer-training program. In 
order to make the most successful farmers, 
we must begin with the boy and start him 
right in the light of the best scientific in- 
formation to be applied in his methods of 
farming. ‘Theodore Roosevelt once said, 
“If you are going to do anything perma- 
nent for the average man, you must begin 
before he is a man.” It is therefore im- 
portant that the instruction for high school 
boys in vocational agriculture be so organ- 
ized and tied up to their supervised farm- 
ing programs as to give them the most 
efficient training possible for their chosen 
vocation. This training should turn back 
on the farms an outstanding group of fu- 
ture farmers that will insure the future 
success of agriculture. 

We are entering an era of practical edu- 
cation, i.e., an education which can be used 


in actual life situations. Education is of 
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little value unless it is practical. In fact, 
practical application is a very important 
part of the learning process because that is 
where truth is found. In this particular, 
agriculture is one of the leading courses in 
the high school because through the use of 
the instruction better’ methods are found 
and incorporated on the farms of the com- 
munity. The agricultural teacher is the 
one high school teacher who stays on the 
job the year around to help vocational stu- 
dents in the application of better methods 
in agriculture and thereby improve their 
efficiency in farming. 

Every department of agriculture in the 
high school should have a well-regulated 
farm shop in order that vocational agri- 
culture students can get training in the con- 


struction and repair of farm buildings and 
farm equipment under the direction of the 
teachers of agriculture. 

The agricultural teacher has many jobs 
to do in the community, such as the visiting 
of the farm homes in connection with his 
supervised practice program, the collection 
of agricultural material for classroom work, 
conducting educational tours and trips, the 
organization of local fairs, helping in pro- 
grams of local farm and other organiza- 
tions, and the work connected with the 
organization and operation of the local 
chapter of the Future Farmers of America, 
the great organization of farm boys study- 
ing vocational agriculture in the high 
schools of 47 States, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico. 





The F. F. A.in Vocational 
Agriculture™ 


WILLIAM SHAFFER 


National President of Future Farmers of America 


a two speakers preceding me on this 
program have indicated very clearly the 
place of the rural high school in American 
education and the need for systematic in- 
struction for farmers in this fundamental 
rural institution. 

In 1928 something was added to voca- 
tional agriculture—something which had 
not been there before but which gave to 
farm boys both in and out of school, new 
interest and a renewed enthusiasm for 
farming as a life work. . It was the F.F.A. 
organization which in eight years has be- 
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come closely identified with rural life. In 
fact, this nation-wide organization of boys 
studying vocational agriculture has now 
become a rural institution in itself. 

It is an opportunity for any farm boy 
who is a true “Son of the Soil” to be able 
to study agriculture in school. We have 
advantages today that were not available 
even a few years back. But this splendid 
provision made possible through the coop- 
eration of the Federal Government, State 
governments and local Boards of Educa- 
tion was vitally improved when the F.F.A. 
organization came _ into the picture. 
Through its activities we are able to ex- 
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tend training opportunities on our own 
level and gain more practical experience 
by our own efforts. 

As I think of the many activities of the 
F.F.A. from the State of Maine to Hawaii 
and from the State of Washington to 
Puerto Rico, a few of the most im- 
portant ones, “pass in review” before me. 
I see farm boys like myself learning to 
preside as well as take part in public 
meetings. I see timid fellows learning to 
think on their feet and express themselves 
on agricultural questions. ‘There are co- 
operative buying and selling organizations 
operated by local chapters “humming” with 
business similar to adult cooperatives. Many 
members are learning first hand the true 
value of thrift in time, labor and money. 
I see improved farming practices going into 
operation and individual farming programs 
being developed by the members on a prac- 
tical well-managed basis. Along with all 
these activities there is plenty of high type 
recreation which is developing a spirit of 
comradeship, sportsmanship and considera- 
tion for the other fellow. Finally, I see 
our group as young American citizens pass- 
ing out of vocational agriculture and 
the F.F.A. properly trained to take places 
in the adult farm organizations and in the 
life of the farm community. Had it not 
been for the rural high school with its 
department of vocational agriculture and 
F.F.A. chapter this picture would not be 
as it appears to me today. 

Regardless of what the problems of agri- 
culture have been in the past or what may 
be said of the present agricultural situation, 
I am one who believes that adequate sys- 
tematic training for farming is sooner or 
later bound to have its effect. Experiences 
gained through F.F.A. activities give a 
more complete training—a type young 
farmers have always needed. As “Future 
Farmers” we will continue to have faith 
in agriculture. We will continue to work 
for an improved agriculture thinking and 
planning as we go. In the words of our 
Creed we will “exert an influence .. . 





which will stand solid . . 
ing task.” 

The responsibility which has fallen on 
me recently has made me realize more than 
ever the value of practical farmer train- 
ing—the kind vocational agriculture and 
experience in the F.F.A. organization 
provides. For how can agricultural prob- 
lems both great and small be solved 
unless farmers learn to think and work 
and act together? The primary aim of 
our organization is the development of 
competent, aggressive rural and agricul- 
tural leadership. ‘That leadership, in my 
opinion, can best be developed through first 
hand experience with actual problems. As 
prospective farmers we have actual prob- 
lems calling for individual growth and co- 
operative effort. Our potential leadership 
is in the rural communities today. The 
F.F.A. is an agency for its developing and 
bringing it into action. 

While I am happy to think of the thou- 
sands of farm boys who are enjoying ad- 
vantages similar to my own, there are still 
thousands to whom these advantages should 
be extended. ‘Therefore, as national presi- 
dent of the F.F.A., it is my sincere wish 
that as soon as possible an F.F.A. chap- 
ter will be established in each of the 5,700 
local departments of vocational agricul- 
ture. We hope to have at least 125,000 
members by next October. And let us not 
forget the out-of-school farm youth who, by 
enrolling in a part-time class, is also eli- 
gible to F.F.A. membership. Above all 
things, we should undertake worth-while 
activities and build programs of work 
which maintain our identity as a farm 
youth for agricultural betterment in the 
rural high schools of America. 


. in that inspir- 





Simple Celia says she simply can’t fathom 
what this unemployment insurance is about. 
She says in her family everybody’s sure 
enough about it without taking out insur- 
ance on it.—Judge. 
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Guidance and Adjustment in the 
Continuation School 


W. V. BRUCH 
Western Union Messenger School, 60 Hudson Street, New York City 


| WAS advised before coming here that 
there were many guidance theories that do 
not work in continuation schools. Having 
had considerable experience in continuation 
school work, I take issue with that state- 
ment. 

I would rather say that there is no theory 
of guidance that will not work better in 
the continuation school than in any other 
type of school. I believe that statements 
such as the foregoing are made by people 
who have but little understanding of the 
real history of the American continuation 
school and the way the average continua- 
tion school functions. This is probably due 
to the fact that the continuation school has 
been more or less the stepchild of ou: edu- 
cational system, having been born in haste 
after the enactment of the Smith-Hughes 
Law in 1917. And, having been born in 
haste, no suitable preparation was made for 
its entry into the educational world. There 
was no trained staff to work out the prob- 
lems of this type of school. In most places 
where established, it was in old, badly 
equipped school buildings. 

The child it was to take care of was for 
the greater part that under-privileged youth 
who was compelled for one reason or an- 
other to leave the fold of a full-time school. 
These children were a heterogeneous group. 
Many of them were problem cases. It was 
soon discovered that new ways of teaching 
were necessary as were new types of sub- 
ject matter material. The pupil himself 
was not interested in attending this school 
in the beginning (I speak from experience 
in New York). 

A large part of the teacher’s job was 


to go out and bring the pupil into school. 
While on the face of it this did not appear 
to be the job of a school teacher, it had its 
good points. It forced the teacher to get 
out of his classroom and into the home or 
the place of employment where the young- 
ster worked. ‘Then he began to get ac- 
quainted with the part of the child’s life 
which was most important to the child, his 
home or his job. He was given the privi- 
lege of convincing the parents or the em- 
ployer of the youngster’s need for further 
education and guidance. He was also made 
aware in a practical way of many of the 
problems of his pupil’s life outside of the 
school. ‘This, in my estimation, was one 
of the first steps that enabled the teacher 
to do a satisfactory job for his charges, be- 
cause it is only when the teacher or the 
counselor has sufficient knowledge of the 
individual that he can begin to be of service 
to that individual. He begins to realize 
that each one of his pupils is an individual 
with an individual problem, and as such 
requires the kind of teaching and counsel- 
ing that is individual. 

But, you might ask, how can a teacher 
who has anywhere from 30 to 50 pupils 
in his class give each one individual teach- 
ing and counseling. In most cases there 
was a dearth of vocational counselors who 
really functioned as such. ‘These people 
could devote very little of their time to 
the individual. Such time as they could 
devote was usually given when the pupil 
first entered the school. This attention 
consisted of the giving of simple examina- 
tions such as mechanical aptitude or gen- 
eral intelligence tests and an interview. 
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This counselor was responsible for the 
compilation of data which had to do with 
the child’s previous record, such as health, 
schooling, home conditions, and any other 
material that might have been forwarded 
with the pupil. After such interview the 
youngster was placed in a group under the 
classroom adviser or teacher. 

In New York City it was soon found 
that the average continuation school pupil 
was more adapted for work in industrial 
occupations than in the “white collar” oc- 
cupations. It was found by centering the 
school curiculum around industrial sub- 
jects that the pupils could be given subject 
matter and training that would be both 
helpful and interesting to them. A _ por- 
tion of each day was set aside by the class- 
room teacher for individual counseling. 
The school program had to be flexible so 
that the transfer from class to class was 
easily effected as the periods of the try out 
were completed. 

The problem of handling large groups 
during recitation period on an individual 
basis was helped greatly, if not solved, by 
the introduction of the individual job 
sheet. These job sheets were so arranged 
that a unit was completed in each session. 
It was not and is not uncommon to walk 
into a group of continuation school pupils 
and find 20 different pupils working at 
20 different jobs. 

I have often marveled at the efficiency 
of this kind of teaching. Certainly it is 
a large step away from the traditional 
academic group recitations. I have been 
questioned by academic teachers as to the 
feasibility of using individual lessons in 
the teaching of academic subjects. In the 
High School Annex of the East Side Con- 
tinuation School in New York City, we 
find a group of young people who have not 
completed their regular four-year aca- 
demic course, and who are during their 
continuation school class time making up 
the subjects that they require. Most of 
these pupils are attending evening high 
school. Here it has been demonstrated 


that academic subjects can be taught on 
an individual basis, and looking backward 
over the years it is not unlike the little old 
red schoolhouse where the “school marm” 
had 30 pupils ranging from six to eigh- 
teen, in one classroom at the same time 
teaching a variety of subjects from nur- 
sery rhymes to algebra. 

I realize that what I said is mainly 
historical—where does the vocational 
guidance and adjustment come in? Ten 
years ago it was much easier to lay out a 
program for a youth to follow. Through 
a series of tests, his aptitudes could be dis- 
covered and he could be allowed to im- 
prove in those subjects for which he was 
fitted, and receive such training as would 
enable him to get a job in that occupation. 
If he were a normal boy (if I have men- 
tioned boy too much throughout this dis- 
cussion it is because I am in the habit of 
dealing mainly with boys, but what I say 
applies to girls as well), he might easily 
have been placed in a job that would lead 
to a happy, useful, economic life for him 
and for the community. Today the prob- 
lem is somewhat different—it is not easy 
to point out those trades or occupations 
that will have openings for our young peo- 
ple. Therein comes that great question: 
Shall we train in a general way or shall 
we train for special occupations? 

A few weeks ago, at a meeting of the 
New York Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, I heard this matter discussed by 
some of the leaders in the vocational guid- 
ance field, and they did not agree with 
each other. As the pupils would say, I 
am inclined to say “skip it.” If we do 
train for specific occupations, we still have 
the problem of bringing the individual 
youngster to the point where he is ac- 
ceptable to our social and economic ordet. 
I feel that the greatest opportunity that is 
given for adjustment in the continuation 
school is that of creating a conscious, 
healthy, happy, normal personality in each 
of its pupils. A great job can be done in 
the very simple matter of personal appear- 
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ance. I have seen many youngsters who 
were dirty and slovenly emerge, with good 
counseling, into neat, personable people. 
I have seen many who were physically be- 
low par, through wise counseling and 
direction to the proper medical and dental 
authorities, improve their health to the 
point where they felt like human beings 
again. 

By the means of well directed play 
activities, these youngsters were introduced 
to interests which they carried away and 
continued outside of the school. This was 
the beginning of a Leisure Time Activi- 
ties Program for them. 

All of which leads to the topic of our 
discussion—“Guidance and Adjustment in 
the Continuation School.” As I have 
stated, the old traditional type of academic 
teaching did not work successfully in the 
continuation school. ‘The job to be done 
had to be a practical one and from the 
beginning it was found that the only pro- 
gram that would work had to be centered 
around vocational guidance, and that vo- 
cational guidance had to be practical. I 
would like to make an illustration of what 
I mean by practical vocational guidance 
by citing a case. 

I am connected with the Western Union 
Messenger School in New York City. 
This is a continuation school operated 
jointly by the Board of Education of the 
City of New York and the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. for the purpose of giving 
continued education to those boys under 
the compulsory continuation school age 
who are employed by the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. 

The Western Union messenger job is 
recognized as a boy’s job which in itself 
is purely routine messenger work. The 
job gives the boys an opportunity to get 
acquainted with the business world and 
offers many opportunities for them to make 
contacts which will lead to a more perma- 
nent type of employment. ‘The messenger 
school has been of great assistance in train- 
ing these messengers for such employment 


and in conjunction with the School Place- 
ment Bureau; has been successful in find- 
ing placement with outside firms for large 
numbers of messengers. 

A few years ago a youngster whom I 
will call Frank started work as a mes- 
senger. On his entrance interview it was 
discovered that he came from a poor fam- 
ily, his mother was a widow and there 
were three other youngsters in the family. 
The result of an intelligence test showed 
that he had an I. Q. of 118. He was 
placed in one of the try-out classes. After 
he had been in school about two hours, he 
was brought into the school office by his 
instructor, who claimed that the boy was 
unruly. On interview the boy stated that 
he did not like schools, never had and did 
not see any reason why he should continue. 
This was not entirely unusual. We have 
had experience with many others who had 
the same sentiments, for we must bear in 
mind that many of these boys leave school 
just because they do not like it. In such 
cases it has been our practice to have a 
friendly conference with the boy.  In- 
cluded in such a conference an attempt 
is made to explain the American system of 
education, bringing out how through our 
system the American people have privi- 
leges which have been denied to peoples 
of most of the other countries. In cases 
where the boys are of foreign extraction, 
a comparison is made between the condi- 
tion of the average person in that country 
and in America. Invariably the youngster 
sees the point and professes that he would 
rather be an American than a native of 
any other country. ‘Then the attempt is 
made to show him that the school is run 
for his benefit and that what is being done 
is being done solely to help him. Frank 
listened to reason and under the guidance 
of a friendly instructor gave no further 
trouble. 

Then, when the N.R.A. became effec- 
tive, it was necessary for the Telegraph 
Company to discharge all boys under 16 
years of age. This affected about 200 
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boys in New York City, among them 
Frank. He came into the office and wanted 
to know what he was going to do. It was 
explained to him that there was no course 
left for him but to attend full-time school 
until he was 16, whereupon he became 
violently anti-social again, saying that he 
was through with school; he was a work- 
ing man and would not go back. Fur- 
thermore, who was going to take care of 
his family? ‘There were many similar 
cases, and these boys came to the school 
office for advice and guidance. It was a 
rather disheartening problem, for, know- 
ing boys, we had the feeling that these 
youngsters would simply roam the streets 
until such time as they were old enough to 
gain employment. Something had to be 
done—we discovered that it was possible 
for these boys, under the law, to work for 
three hours a day, provided they attended 
a full-time school. The Telegraph Com- 
pany was asked by the school to give the 
boys such employment. The N.R.A. was 
consulted and gave their approval, as did 
the Board of Education. That meant that 
these boys attended school five hours a 
day and worked three hours a day. From 
the very beginning the plan was successful. 
As in the regular-4-hour continuation 
classes, concentrated effort was made to 
give these boys the kind of instruction and 
guidance that would fit them for worth- 
while employment. Emphasis was placed 
on work habits and attitude. Our expe- 
rience has taught us that most employers 
are interested in employing youngsters who 
are willing, polite and conscientious. The 
keynote of our personality training pro- 
gram is, “Be a gentleman—and think.” 

Let’s get back to Frank for a moment. 
He saw that we had made a real attempt 
to help him through one of his crises and 
he became a model boy. He showed apti- 
tude for commercial work and made splen- 
did progress in the commercial class. Soon 
he became sixteen and was placed on a 
full-time job again. His performance was 
so satisfactory that he was given an assign- 


ment to act as messenger on the floor of 
the New York Produce Exchange, prob- 
ably the best messenger job in New York 
City. 

From time to time, the Telegraph Com- 
pany has sent out letters to its customers 
advising that they were interested in plac- 
ing those messengers who had served their 
apprenticeship as messengers, in jobs with 
a more permanent future, outlining the 
various types of training that the boys 
had received in the school. As a result of 
one of these letters a building superintend- 
ent called up and asked if we could supply 
a boy to work in his office, starting in as 
an office boy with a good chance for pro- 
motion. Frank was selected to fill this 
position. His employer is completely sat- 
isfied with his work, and Frank likes his 
job. He often comes in to the school office 
to say “Hello” and still continues to ask 
for advice in matters pertaining to his job 
and his education. He is attending com- 
mercial classes at night school and from 
all reports is making splendid progress. 

This is the kind of case we all like to 
talk about. You must realize, however, 
that it probably did not go along quite as 
smoothly as it has been related. There 
were many ups. and downs. Credit must 
be given for the personnel that is respon- 
sible for conducting cases like this to a 
successful conclusion. The continuation 
school must select for its teaching person- 
nel those people who are willing to make 
it their business to study life in a practical 
way and who are willing to include along 
with their specific educational specialty the 
study of what we call vocational guidance. 
It is not too much to ask that every 
teacher in this type of school should be able 
to call himself a Vocational Guidance 
Counselor. There have not been assigned 
enough so-called Vocational Guidance 
Counselors to care adequately for the huge 
growing population of our continuation 
schools which, as you know, are rapidly 
becoming full-time industrial high schools. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Apprenticeship and the Employer 


VICTOR J. HYDAR 


Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Bewe is one indisputable fact which 
we all must face now or in the very near 
future, and that is the ever-increasing 
shortage of skilled labor in practically all 
occupations. ‘This is particularly true in 
the mechanical trades wherein the skill 
required is of a very high degree, and is 
obtained only through long years of train- 
ing and practice. Automatic machinery 
and mechanical devices have, perhaps, re- 
placed a small part of this need for skill 
but, after all, such machinery is usable 
only in that type of industry that produces 
identical parts by the thousands. The 
heavy machinery manufacturers and the 
producers of individually engineered units 
still need the all around skilled operator. 
The specialist will not do. 

This shortage of skilled people is, per- 
haps, largely due to the apathy with which 
many employers have viewed the problem 
of training, contenting themselves with 
haphazard methods for some of their help 
and indulging in piracy for the rest. How- 
ever, the depression is to a great extent 
responsible, also, for the scarcity of good 
mechanics in all lines. Many men who 
were forced out of their trades have found 
a comfortable living in other lines and are 
loath to leave them, while many more have 
been removed from the mechanics’ ranks 
due to old age and death. Meanwhile, 
those employers who know and acknowl- 
edge their responsibility in the training of 
workers have been unable to recruit these 
ranks through apprenticeship because of 
the lack of work. 

Some schools have stepped into the 
breach at this point and have been doing 
their best toward the development of skill 
with their part-time and extension classes 


for adults. However, no matter how well 
intentioned a school may be, it can do only 
a minor part of the job of making skilled 
industrial people. The rest is up to the 
employer. 

The problems which the employer en- 
counters in the administration of a good, 
sound, systematic apprenticeship program 
are admittedly serious. Some employers 
magnify them until their fears override 
their good intentions and so another youth 
is robbed of his chance to equip himself 
properly for the years ahead of him. 

Here is where the teachers of the nation 
can do their part in helping the youth and 
the employer to get together to the mutual 
benefit of both. Many employers who 
shirk their responsibility now will set up 
the machinery of training and all of its 
attendant ramifications if they can be as- 
sured of reasonable success with the human 
material which they will be called upon to 
process. ‘They will gladly supervise the 
boy through his contract, seeing to it that 
he is given the proper variety of work, that 
his pay increases with his ability, that he 
is helped over the pitfalls and discourage- 
ments which beset him, that he gets the 
proper related instructions at the school so 
that he will become not only a good me- 
chanic but a good citizen. 

But when they interview applicants for 
apprenticeship and find that one after an- 
other has no reasonable conception of the 
requirements of the trade he is seeking, 
that he is planning on being a machinist 
or a patternmaker or an engraver because 
a friend of his is one or because someone 
told him that the trade pays well, they 
hesitate to take him. An applicant came 
to me a few months ago and asked to be 
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trained as a welder. He knew absolutely 
nothing about the trade—either of its phy- 
sical or mental requirements. When I 
asked him why he had made his choice, 
he said that a friend of his was a welder 
and liked it, but when it was brought out 
to him that his friend probably liked lemon 
pie whereas our young man did not, and 
that he might do better at tailoring, bar- 
bering, baking or carpentry, he began to 
see the light. 

I well recall another applicant who was 
seeking the machinist trade. He was a 
high school graduate, had taken the litera- 
ture course at the insistence of his coun- 
selor and had supplemented this with short- 
hand and typing at night school. He 
thought he had a mechanical inclination be- 
cause he liked to tinker with his father’s 
car, but had never had a chance to prove 
this to himself or to anyone else. ‘These 
two cases are by no means exceptional. 
They occur many times daily in most any 
employment office, and to some employers 
are extremely discouraging. 

The groundwork for the introduction of 
an apprenticeship program must be very 
carefully done. The entire organization, 
from manager on downward, must be sold 
on the proposition. The foreman, espe- 
cially, must be keyed up for it, and there 
must be a general, genuine enthusiasm for 
the whole idea. But when the misguided 
young man gets into the shop and it is 
discovered that his fingers are all thumbs 
and that his appreciation of machinery 
matches the musical appreciation of a 
hound dog on a moon-lit night, and he has 
taken up many precious hours of a busy 
foreman’s time and scrapped more or less 
valuable material, that enthusiasm soon 
fails. Equally demoralizing is the boy 
who has the ability for the trade but lacks 
the personal attributes. 

Guidance, then, is the solution to the 
problem. Real guidance. (Guidance that 
searches the soul of the subject and ana- 
lyzes and directs his instincts. And it 
should start early. The eighth grade is 


none too soon, and the high school must 
be most select and generous in it. The 
business of assigning a teacher of Latin to 
the task of counseling the boy who wants 
to be an engineer or an electrician or an 
aviator is obviously wrong. My applicant 
of a few moments ago had been counseled 
by an English teacher. He told me that 
he had expressed to her his desire of be- 
coming a mechanic, but to her English was 
the acme of all things and was indispen- 
sable no matter: what the occupation. 

I am not belittling the classic and the 
cultural side of schooling. I have been 
around enough to know that those of us 
who study do so, perhaps, too objectively ; 
but I do feel that the good school program 
is the one that equips the student for his 
bread-winning activities as well as for his 
aesthetic life. After all, most of us get 
into industry—into manufacturing and 
transporting and selling—and only the 
minority becomes doctors and lawyers, 
authors and poets. 

In talking of these things, | am quoting 
from the direct experience that we in Mil- 
waukee have encountered. There, we use 
our vocational school to the fullest and 
abide almost religiously by its estimate of 
our young applicants. Its service to the 
community is of inestimable value, not only 
in finding out and directing apprenticeship 
material, but in guiding all young folks. 
Its function is partly in training, but 
mostly in guiding these people into the 
proper channels and in gaining contacts for 
them with responsible employers. 

The question naturally arises, What 
does the employer seek in the young appli- 
cant? Of course, that depends upon the 
nature of the employer’s business. To cite 
our own case at the Falk Corporation, and 
I think that it speaks for all others in the 
machinery manufacturing fields, we look 
for the lad who knows what he is talking 
about when he asks for a particular trade. 
Of course, when he comes to us from the 
vocational school, our problem is simple. 


If he has been through high school and 
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has not supplemented this with vocational 
school work, we look a little more closely. 
What indication do we have that he may 
be mechanically inclined? Has he taken 
a large measure of the courses in the so- 
called exact sciences? Has he taken any 
of the available shop courses and classes 
in drafting? Putting some stock in the 
idea of heredity and environment, we in- 
quire into his father’s occupation. We try 
to determine his reason for the choice 
which he has made. Does he know the 
significance of the word “apprenticeship” ? 
And then, when we can, we send him to 
the vocational school to verify the estimate 
which we have made of him. 

When a boy walks in on us and asks 
merely for an apprenticeship, and answers 
our question as to what trade he is seeking 
with a shrug and a vague “anything,” we 
must explain to him that he certainly 
would not approach the registrar of a col- 
lege or a university with such nebulous 
thoughts. The boy with college ambitions 
is given a much more definite start by his 
teachers. Why not, then, the boy who 
must go to work on leaving the secondary 
school? He must understand that his 
choice of an occupation is almost as serious 
a matter as his choice of a wife, deserving 
proportionately serious consideration. 

With at least that much of the right 
kind of preliminary equipment, a boy has 
a fighting chance to make a fair start in 
life and establish himself as a respected 
householder and citizen of his community. 
If, on the average, the difference between 
the unskilled and the skilled man’s wages 
is, let us say, even only 20 cents per hour, 
that means an increased earning capacity 
of about $400 per year for the man who 
has a trade. It would require a fixed fund 
of $10,000 earning 4 per cent to bring the 
unskilled man’s income up to the level of 
the skilled man’s wages. Don’t you think 
that that is a fair price to put on appren- 
ticeship? As a matter of actual fact, this 
spread of difference between skilled and 
unskilled wages is usually much greater 


than the 20 cents which we have just used 
in our example. 

The employer, of course, expects that he 
also is going to get some return from the 
training he has invested in the young man. 
It is not entirely an altruistic matter with 
him. But aside from the obvious gain in 
efficiency, production, salability of products 
and such other apparent items, let us see 
what he can justly expect. Again, I am 
going to draw on personal contacts for the 
examples given here. 

It is now almost sixteen years since the 
Falk Corporation launched its present sys- 
tem of apprenticeship. Not that there had 
not been apprentices in the Falk shops 
prior to that time, but training had been 
carried out in a desultory manner and no 
department was doing the job it should 
have done with respect to the number of 
trainees in process. 

The first apprentice under the present 
system was engaged in 1920, and for sev- 
eral years after that the number of appren- 
tices on the payroll grew apace. Finally, 
with the apprentice department viewing 
its need for apprentices from the angle of 
apprentice and journeyman turnover, the 
desirable number of trainees in the entire 
plant was established at about one hundred 
and thirty. 

There was a big job, of course, in the 
proper supervision of such a number of 
boys, in the establishing and maintaining 
of an apprentice club, competitive tests and 
such other extra activities. However, it 
was found that after a couple of years the 
average apprentice was able to produce 
enough to pay his way nicely all through 
his contract. 

During the fifteen-year period under 
discussion, growing period and depression 
years included, there were engaged, in all, 
some 791 young men for one form or other 
of apprenticeship. Out of this number, 
411 were given contracts after having 
served their probationary periods. ‘These 
figures include present apprentices, about 
65 in number. 
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To date, there have been 282 graduates 
and adding, say 58 potential graduates out 
of the present list of apprentices, the total 
is brought to 340 or about 43 per cent of 
the total engaged and 83 per cent of those 
granted contracts. While these are over- 
all figures, the last ten years show a de- 
cided improvement in the percentages be- 
cause of more careful selection and the 
exploiting of the facilities of the vocational 
school. Since 1925, the ratio of gradua- 
tions to total hirings reaches nearly 65 per 
cent, while the ratio of graduations to 
contracts executed reaches nearly 90 per 
cent. And let me say here that much of 
this turnover has occurred among boys 
who proved out well as to mechanical abil- 
ity, but who dropped out for other reasons. 

I could go on and quote figures as to 
the number of those boys who have re- 
mained with us since completing their ap- 
prenticeships and how many have attained 
positions of responsibility in the works. I 
could tell you, too, of those who have suc- 
ceeded and have been promoted in the 
service of other employers. In fact, I have 
some of the figures here with me and will 
gladly discuss them later, if desirable. 
However, they tell a story of which any 
employer of apprentices may well be proud. 
The contribution to the company’s busi- 
ness is evident although difficult to meas- 
ure in dollars and cents. What is still 
more intangible, but none the less real, is 
the contribution made by the company to 
industry as a whole through the appren- 
tice graduates still employed by it and 
more particularly through those who are 
working elsewhere. 

These men are jewels in the company’s 
treasure chest. They have grown up with 
its products, can appreciate its policies and 
traditions as to skill and craftsmanship, 
and are, generally, more valuable as work- 
men than any ordinary group of mechanics 
who could be hired ready made. What is 
more, even in the short span of sixteen 
years’ experience, the company is already 
able to trace occasional bits of business 


directly to the influence which was exerted 
by those of its former apprentices who have 
gone to work elsewhere and have been 
successful. 

That, briefly, is the story. It is not be- 
cause we have been lucky or because of 
any boom period. The results are there, 
and anyone with the foresight and willing- 
ness to plan a few years ahead can achieve 
them. In doing so he will benefit not only 
himself and the world of industry but the 
man who must work for his living. 





Guidance and Adjustment in the 
Continuation School 


(Continued from page 31) 


The real job must be done by the individ- 
ual teacher in the classroom, for there he 
can become acquainted with the child and 
his problems. Certainly, the person who 
deals with a pupil every day can find out 
a great deal more and do a great deal 
more with the pupil than a specialist who 
might see him once or twice during the 
term. I feel that, if we in the continu- 
ation schools will do the following, our 
work will be worth while. 

Study the individual so as to know his 
problems and reveal his aptitudes, desires, 
and abilities. 

Develop in him a broad and varied in- 
terest in the various types of work which 
exist in the world today. 

Encourage him to concentrate in de- 
veloping such skills as may possess so that 
he can find useful and profitable employ- 
ment. 

Assist him in developing habits of per- 
son, dress, speech and writing that will 
enable him to be accepted in good society 
as well as in worth-while employment. 

Encourage him to develop such habits as 
will help him to lead a more healthful life. 

Encourage him in profitable and worth- 
while use of leisure time. 

Stimulate him to become conscious of 
his responsibility to himself and to society. 
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cus, houses in the United States 
furnish shelter for more than seven million 
farm families and twenty-five million per- 
sons. To learn the kind of house in which 
these twenty-five million individuals work, 
play, and rest, a survey was taken in the 
spring of 1934 by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture with funds pro- 
vided by the Civil Works Administration. 
The survey showed that 50 per cent of the 
rural houses were in good structural cen- 
dition but most of them lacked modern 
conveniences and were poorly arranged. 
Ninety-three per cent of the houses are of 
frame construction and 57 per cent are the 
one-story type. About 15 per cent of the 
houses studied needed repair of the foun- 
dations, roofs, floors or exterior walls. 
State rural housing survey facts are avail- 
able from the Extension Services of the 
Colleges of Agriculture in all states except 
New York and Pennsylvania. These facts 
deserve careful study to get a true picture 
of housing in any state or area. Home 
economics teachers can well take the ini- 
tiative in helping to acquaint their stu- 
dents with the facts as to what must be 
done in order that a constructive program 
looking forward to better rural housing 
may be projected through the school 
system. 

Home economists will be especially in- 
terested in survey work on the desirable 
features or use requirements for rural 
houses in various regions of the United 
States which is being directed by Maud 
M. Wilson, Home Economist, Oregon 
Experiment Station, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Taking into consideration climatic condi- 
tions, type and scale of farm enterprises, 
scarcity of fuel and water, and racial ho- 
mogeneity, the United States has been di- 
vided into twelve regions having need for 
the same housing use requirements. These 
regions often divide states and even coun- 
ties. The survey information was secured 
from Extension Service, county and state 
staff members and rural homemakers. The 
survey covers storage as well as use re- 
quirements of farm houses. For instance, 
the survey shows that in every region the 
women reporting considered a place other 
than the kitchen for the men to wash a 
first need. ‘They differed, however, as to 
where that place should be. Only a few 
thought it should be the laundry. In the 
southwest—southern California, Arizona, 
Texas—the women suggested an outside 
porch for washing. In the remainder of 
the South they preferred a separate build- 
ing. In other sections they favored a 
washroom on the first floor. 

Another feature that the women of the 
country were unanimously in favor of was 
a centrally located sewing room—either a 
separate room or an alcove off the living 
or dining room. They reported that they 
made almost all of the family’s clothing 
except outer garments and men’s wear, and 
that this work stretched through the whole 
year. So they wanted all sewing equip- 
ment, such as cutting table, iron and iron- 
ing board, sewing machine, and mending 
basket in one convenient place. A more 
complete report of this survey will be 
available later through the Bureau of 
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Home Economics, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Factual information that is available to 
those interested in rural housing can be 
secured from the “Agriculture and Farm 
Family Living Outlook Report for 1936.” 
The report says that urban housing will 
increase materially in 1936 over 1935. 
There are some indications that rural 
housing improvement and repair will also 
increase due to increased income, though 
on farms there is always the question as 
to whether any extra income shall be put 
into better farm equipment or production 
needs rather than home improvement. 

With this optimistic outlook, educa- 
tional workers, either in the school system 
or outside, should be ready with sound 
housing information to help people who 
will be making improvements this next 
year. At present Extension Service re- 
ports show that we reach only about 10 
per cent of the farm people with sugges- 
tions when they are ready to remodel or 
build. 

To all educational agencies this is a 
real challenge. ‘There is a need to dis- 
seminate good housing information not 
only to farm families themselves but also 
to lumber dealers, contractors, carpenters, 
and others to whom at present a large per- 
centage of farm families now go for advice. 

Figures are available from the Bureau 
of Agricultural Engineering, United States 
Department of Agriculture, on the Civil 
Works Administration, Rural Electrifica- 
tion Survey. Information can also be se- 
cured on proposed extension of rural lines 
in any State from the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, Washington, D. C. 
Bringing the benefits of electricity to rural 
homes is a project that will have far- 
reaching effects. Boys and girls in rural 
areas should be able to turn to the school 
for information on costs of installation, 
where to put light and service plugs, how 
much of a monthly or yearly income can 
be put into new equipment and service 


costs, how to select and care for electrical 
equipment and many other pertinent ques- 
tions. 

United States census figures on number 
of water systems, automobiles, radios, in- 
come, kind of farming and education and 
ages of rural people are all worthy of 
study when developing any teaching pro- 
gram. ‘These figures help to throw light 
on present and possible future housing 
standards in any rural area. 

Home economics teachers can use the 
results of surveys in some of the following 
ways: 

(a) By acquainting students of rural 
housing needs as revealed by the surveys 
and giving them information as to how 
to satisfy these needs, i.e., where and how 
to install usable storage space; how to re- 
finish floors and walls and how to arrange 
kitchen equipment for efficiency. 

(6) By having students set up desirable 
features for farm houses based on careful 
analysis of use requirements using check 
lists found in attached bibliography. 

(c) By arranging and equipping home 
economics laboratories and home manage- 
ment houses to suit above use requirements 
of the region in which laboratories or 
houses are located. 

(d) By developing attitudes among ru- 
ral youth that decent housing is an essen- 
tial part of good living for all who live 
in rural areas. 

Too often, as Miss Wilson points out, 
the rural house has been built along tra- 
ditional lines with no thought for the 
house as a machine for living. The slogan 
she has given us, which all home economics 
teachers may well pass on to others, is: 
“The House desirable is the house beau- 
tiful.” Our special contribution will be 
to help rural families (considering their 
present and future income, family compo- 
sition, size and kind of farming enter- 
prise, and other factors) make a careful 
analysis of what may be desirable features 
for their houses. 
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SELECTED RURAL HOUSING REFERENCE 


LIST 


I. Surveys 


I. 


. Arkansas 


The Rural Housing Survey, by Louise 
Stanley, Bureau of Home Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


. Status of Farm Housing in Iowa, by 


Margaret G. Reid, Research Bulletin 
174, Ames, Iowa. 
Farm House Planning, by 
Deane G. Carter, Bul. 306, Agri. Ext. 
State College of Agriculture, Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas. 


. State Farm Housing Survey reports may 


be secured from Extension Services of 
Colleges of Agriculture in all States but 
Pennsylvania and New York. 


. Census figures on water systems, auto- 


mobiles, lighting, value of farm dwell- 
ings and many other important factors 
may be secured from U. S. Census Bu- 
reau, Washington, D. C. 


. Report on C.W.A. National Survey of 


Rural Electrification by George W. 
Kable and R. B. Gray, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Engineering, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


II. Farm House Plans 


I. 


Planning the Williamette Valley Farm 
House for Family Needs, by Maud M. 
Wilson, Sta. Bul. 320, Agri. Exp.. Sta., 
Oregor State Agricultural College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. (contains check list.) 


. Farm House Plans, F. B. No. 1738, by 


Wallace Ashby, Bureau of Agricultural 
Engineering, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


. Modernizing Farm Houses, F. B. No. 


1749, by Wallace Ashby and Walter H. 
Nash, Bureau of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


. Modernizing the Kansas Home, by H. E. 


Wichers, Bul. 32, Engineering Experi- 
ment Station, Manhattan, Kansas. 


. A Farm Building Plan Service is main- 


tained by most of the State Agricultural 
Engineering Extension Services, Col- 
leges of Agriculture. 


III. Farm House Bulletins (General) 


I. 


Closets and Other Storage Arrange- 
ments for the Farm Home, Maud M. 
Wilson, Bureau of Home Economics, U. 
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. Planning the Kitchen. 


- one 


S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (contains check list.) 


Mimeo. 613 (3- 
21-35) a tentative draft by Louise Stan- 
ley, Chief of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Outlook for 1936. 
Misc. Pub. 235. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


Agricultural 


. Farm Family Living Outlook Charts and 


Conference Summaries for Use with 
Agricultural Outlook for 1936. Bureau 
of Home Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


. Roof Coverings for Farm Buildings and 


Their Repair, F. B. 1751, by A. D. 
Edgar and T. A. H. Miller, Bureau of 
Agricultural Engineering, U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


. Farm and Village Housing. The Presi- 


dent’s 
and 
|S i 


Conference on Home Building 
Home Ownership, Washington, 


. Playlets—Federal Housing Administra- 


tion, Washington, D. C. 

(a) Mrs. Brown Gets a Water System, 
mimeo. No. 10,695. 

(b) The Boy Builders, mimeo. 10,494. 

(c) Playlet (unnamed) mimeo. 8739. 

(d) Radio playlet, mimeo. 2621 R 8195. 


. Architectural Record (magazine) Nov., 


1935. New York. (Contains House Plan 
Check List.) 





Industrial Arts Bulletin 
Since the last issue of the A.V.A. 








JOURNAL we have received a new 
supply of the report of the A.V.A. 
Committee on “Standards of Attain- 
ment in Industrial Arts Teaching.” 
These are now available for distribu- 
tion by your Washington office. They 
can be supplied for twenty-five cents 
per single copy, or at the rate of 
twenty cents per copy when secured 
in quantities of ten or more. 

Many of our industrial arts teacher 
training centers are using these bul- 
letins in their classes. 








Employee Training Programs 


in Industry 


JOHN E. GRASTORF 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 


Promotion: We educate persons in in- 
dustry and schools in the Philosophy of 
Vocational Education as applied to em- 
ployee training in industry. It should be 
clearly understood that this is not a selling 
process but one of education. 

In the accomplishment of this it is 
highly important that the correct represen- 
tative of the industry, the workers, and the 
public schools be contacted. 

1. In the first step it is necessary to in- 
form the superintendent of the public 
schools under whose jurisdiction the pro- 
gram will operate of the need of employee 
training in local industry. 

2. After securing the cooperation of the 
superintendent of schools, visit the indus- 
try. The selection of the correct: indus- 
trial official is highly important. An ex- 
ample of incorrect selection of industrial 
officials in one instance is as follows: In 
this case an employee training program 
was set up and operated for some time 
only to be thrown out later because dele- 
gated authority was mistaken for full 
authority. 

3. Where employees of the industry or 
their representatives can be conferred with 
—this is desirable. 

In the average or smaller plant it is 
best to go directly to the president or 
owner of the plant. In larger plants the 
general manager is usually the person to 
contact if the president cannot be reached. 
There are several devices or aids in dis- 
covering the best person in the industry 
to contact. 

(a) The superintendent of schools can 
frequently point out such an official. It is 
also desirable to give consideration to 


learning which industry is most in need 
of an Employee Training Program. 

(b) Secretaries of local trade associa- 
tion, or the chamber of commerce can be 
very helpful in this matter. 

(c) Sometimes the person at the infor- 
mation desk in the industry will give you 
the necessary information. 

(d) A visit with some approachable 
minor executive in a majority of cases will 
yield the information as to whom matters 
of training are finally reportable. 

In either case it is through these officials 
that all the plant authority for training 
comes. This authority can be vested in: 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


In this last case the group is generally 
known as the “Plant Advisory Board for 
Employee Training.” 

Organizing the Training Program: It 
is at this point that employees’ needs for 
training be given most careful considera- 
tion. Therefore it is generally best to or- 
ganize and make use of the plant advisory 
board for employee training. 

(a) The Advisory Board should be 


composed of: 


Personnel Man. 

Industrial Relations Official. 
Superintendent. 

A group of persons in the industry. 


1. Those interested in the problems 
of training. 

2. Those executives in whose depart- 
ments training will be offered. 

3. Suggestions for this group are as 
follows: 

. Plant Manager. 

. Industrial Relations Manager. 

. Safety Director. 


o7 
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. Personnel Manager. 

. Production Manager. 

. Department Heads. 

. Employee Representatives. 

. District or local Coordinator.* 
i. Superintendent of Schools.* 


(b) The Advisory: Board functions un- 
der the guidance of the coordinator in de- 
termining outlines and establishing a plan 
to follow in training the employees of the 
industry. 


> o Oy 


=o 


1. One of the principal problems is 
the establishment of the aim or 
objective of the program. This is 
determined by a careful consider- 
ation of the personnel needing 
training, as determined by the fol- 
lowing: 

a. The jobs on which they are to 
be trained. 

b. The probability of changes in 
the industry. 

c. The worker required. 

2. The best method of arriving at this 
objective is through consideration of 
the specific needs of the plant as 
evidenced by conditions in depart- 
ments: 

a. Excessive spoilage or waste. 

b. Scarcity of skilled employees. 

c. Evidence of lack of understand- 
ing on the part of the employee. 

d. Where technological changes 
have taken, or may take, place. 

e. Where production or process 
changes are occurring. (Electri- 
fication, etc.) 

f. Where new people are coming 
in (apprentices). 

g. Due to limitation of time and 
space it is impossible to list all 
items to be known. It is in- 
cumbent upon the coordinator 
and advisory board to carefully 
examine and analyze all opera- 
tions and processes in order to 


*These to be advisory in capacity. 


arrive at an adequate knowledge 
of the needs. 
3. Type of objectives: 

a. These should be outlined both 
as to general training and spe- 
cific training requirements. The 
general objectives should be so 
designated that they include the 
possibilities for future expansion 
or changes in the type of train- 
ing offered, e.g., to provide an 
organized program for instruc- 
tion for apprentice training in 
Blank Corporation. 

b. The specific objectives should be 
limited to, and should indicate 
the immediate training needs 
which should be stated in defi- 
nite terms, such as: “To de- 
velop an understanding of costs 
and their relation to the job of 
Electrical Maintenance.” 


Selection of Instructors: Plant man- 
agers consider this to be the key to the 
success of an Employee Training Program. 
This has been adequately attested by Mr. 
Al. Fritchie, Manager, General Industries 
Company, Elyria, Ohio, and Mr. E. S. 
Kerr, Superintendent, Salem Schools, 
Salem, Ohio. Without instructors who 
are able in respect to 1-2-3 following, a 
program can hardly be expected to achieve 
its objectives. 

1. The Personality of the instructor is 
the most important of all. The majority 
of plant instructor problems arise in the 
form of personality difficulties. 

(a) Desirable characteristics are: 


(1) Enthusiasm — not only for 
the subject but for helping 
others to learn. 

(2) Self-reliance. 

(3) Initiative. 

(4) Systematic—study. 

(5) Respected. 

(6) Cooperative. 

(7) Investigative—inquiring. 
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(8) Ability to explain or convey 
ideas to others. 


2. Practical Experience and Skill—He 
should be a craftsman in the field of his 
teaching. He should be experienced in the 
particular industry where he is to teach. 
He should have been employed in the par- 
ticular plant long enough to have gained 
the respect of the other employees. This 
is necessary to get proper cooperation in 
coordinating all factors in training. 

3. Educational Background.—Although 
no definite prerequisites have been estab- 
lished it is necessary that an instructor 
have enough education to meet the present 
day requirements of his trade. It is less 
necessary that a plant instructor have a 
high degree of technical training than it is 
that he have a high competence in his trade. 
If the two, an excellent education, and a 
satisfactory degree of skill in trade, can be 
found, this is greatly to be desired. 

Selection of Group to be Trained.— 
Selection is commonly based on three pri- 
mary “general factors: 


1. The individual’s interest in -taking 
training. 

2. The individual’s ability to profit from 
the training. 

3. The individual’s need for training. 


It has recently been pointed out by Mr. 
Edwin §. Dawson, General Superintend- 
ent, The Deming Company in Salem, Ohio, 
that the selection of apprentices should in- 
volve consideration of various items includ- 
ing educational background, character, in- 
genuity, dexterity, ambition. 

Other factors which should be included 
in the consideration of applicants for selec- 
tion: Health, past work records, acci- 
dents, marital status and number of de- 
pendents, mechanical aptitude, willingness 
to study. 

These are but a few among a large num- 
ber of factors which have been considered 
in the establishment of various Employee 
Training Programs. 


There can be little in the way of stand- 
ardization for selection in this form of 
vocational education due to the large vari- 
ety of industries, occupations, and levels of 
occupations which may be met. In each 
case the general and specific objectives of 
training will largely determine the relative 
importance of each factor in selection. 

An example of this might be seen in the 
Employee Training Program of the Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries, Alliance, Ohio. The 
objective of this program is to train future 
supervisors. Consequently, the minimum 
educational requirement was high school 
graduation, success in past work records 
was necessary, rating of applicants as to 
their probability of future success was used, 
and selection was limited to the best 30 
per cent applying. 

In general employee training, selection 
should not be rigid. Because advantage 
can be taken of interest even if ability is 
poor, and in the light of probable con- 
tinued employment any improvement is 
desirable. Under conditions of varied 
ability, groups can be easily segregated ac- 
cording to their aptitudes and instruction 
arranged to fit their needs. 





Mechanical Skill 


Mechanical skill has not disappeared in 
the sense that it is no longer needed. On 
the contrary, trade magazines, through 
their editorials and through their reports of 
discussions by industrial and trade associa- 
tions for every line of business where me- 
chanical skill is needed, show an alarming 
shortage of skilled mechanics and a demand 
that immediate steps be taken to correct 
it. Nor has real mechanical skill disap- 
peared in the sense that it is no longer 
attainable or that we do not possess the 
means, if used, to help youth and men 
secure it.— (Excerpt from “The Disappear- 
ance of Trade and Industrial Skill and 
Knowledge’—C. A. Prosser.) 
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Changing Ideas in the Assignment 
of Industrial Arts Teachers 


VERNE L. PICKENS 


Supervisor, Industrial Arts, Kansas City, Mo. 


= recently our subject has reached 
its majority, at a time when we need mature 
judgment in solving the most difficult prob- 
lems ever confronting us, that is, the inte- 
grating of all our educational offering to 
enrich the lives of our people. 

We have dropped the project and skills 
from their place as the ultimate goal; at 
least, the acute cases of that industrial arts 
disease, “‘project-itus,” are gradually de- 
creasing. We are recognizing the project 
for what it is, a means to a worthy end, 
and the child as the center of all our efforts. 
Industrial arts is now accepted by all pro- 
gressive educators as a subject that in some 
form must be an integral part of our 
modern education. 

Paralleling this growth and development 
there has been an equally important change 
in the ideas concerning the assignment of 
industrial arts teachers and a resulting 
change in ideas concerning the training of 
these teachers. “Today we believe that in 
this period of economic and social turmoil, 
this industrial and scientific age of extreme 
social interdependence, this period with its 
enforced leisure, the purpose of the school 
is to train for what Dr. Lindeman calls 
the “good life.” We now believe that the 
teacher is the most important factor in 
realizing the above ideal and in continuing 
the growth of industrial arts. This fact 
makes the selection of prospective teachers 
for training, the actual training and subse- 
quent assignment of paramount importance. 

In the near future our candidates for the 
teaching profession will be chosen in the 
high school. This will be made possible 


by a scientific guidance program, objective 


tests, intelligent cooperation of newly 
trained industrial arts teachers in service 
and a more objective means of rating pro- 
spective teachers. 

If chosen with care, the novice will 
come to our training institution with the 
maximum of those qualities we so earnestly 
strive to develop in our children. He will 
have that something which is today im- 
measurable, namely, that combination of 
outward appearance and inward reality of 
such characteristics as integrity, sympathy, 
and unselfishness, all enhanced by an in- 
telligent, wholesome attitude toward life. 

The early selection of the prospective 
teacher is necessary for our program. ‘Tech- 
niques can and will be set up to accomplish 
this end. A beginning can be made by 
training our present graduates to help 
select future teachers from their pupils. 
Armed with lists of desirable qualities and 
trained in guidance and testing techniques, 
they can help us eliminate from our ranks 
the ignorant, the undesirable and the 
mediocre. 

The training of the master teacher is 
being constantly upgraded. We firmly be- 
lieve that the industrial arts teacher must 
have a broad, general education on a par 
with his academic associates. In addition, 
he must have a well-rounded training in 
industrial subjects; practice teaching in a 
real, not an artificially controlled situation ; 
and direct help and supervision in service. 

The present-day supervisor, in his efforts 
to improve teachers in service, must use 
every device and sometimes every weapon 
available. The strategic assignment or 
selection of teachers for certain shops or 
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certain jobs is a supervisory tool which can 
be most effective. The selection of commit- 
tees for curriculum revision offers one of 
our best means of upgrading both the excel- 
lent and mediocre teacher. We select our 
committees from among our strongest and 
better trained teachers. ‘To these commit- 
tees we add extra groups made up of teach- 
ers new to the system, teachers who are 
slow professionally, or teachers who have 
difficulty in classroom organization and 
technique. 

Occasionally we find we have assigned 
three or four teachers to a school, appar- 
ently geared to about the same speed and 
that speed too slow. ‘This condition has 
been remedied by assigning a_ superior 
teacher to one of the school shops as a pace- 


maker. This method proved especially ef- 
fective several years ago when we intro- 
duced a more efficient shop organization for 
handling large numbers in the general 
shops. 

The teacher in the lower brackets fre- 
quently becomes maladjusted through per- 
sonality conflicts with principals and pupils; 
clashes with parents too often decreases his 
value to a particular school. This situation 
formerly demanded dismissal ; now, we re- 
assign this teacher in an effort to find a 
shop in which he can do acceptable work. 

The judicious use of this supervisory 
technique has proved to be and will con- 
tinue to be a potent factor in the upgrading 
of teachers and the improvement of the de- 
partment as a whole. 





Special Advisory Committee on 
Industrial Education 


Larne STATES Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. John W. Studebaker, has 
appointed a Special Advisory Committee 
on Industrial Education. ‘This committee 
consists of three representatives of Em- 
ployers; three representatives of Labor; 
and three representing Vocational Educa- 
tion. ‘The personnel of this committee is 
as follows: 


EMPLOYERS: 

John E. Edgerton, National Association 
of Manufacturers, Tennessee. 

Max Meyer, represents employers in ad- 
justing difficulties with Labor, New 
York City. 

John H. Zink, Former President of 
National Association of Heating, Pip- 
ing and Air Conditioning Contrac- 
tors—Employs Union Labor only— 
Interested in Trade Education, — 


Maryland. 


LABOR: 

John P. Frey, American Federation of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

George Googe, Southern Representative 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
Atlanta. 

Emil Rieve, Hosiery Workers’ Union, 
Philadelphia. 


VocaTIONAL EpucaTION: 
L. A. Wilson, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, New York. 
R. O. Small, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Massachusetts. 
B. H. Van Oot, State Supervisor of In- 
dustrial Education, Virginia. 


This committee held a meeting in Wash- 
ington in the United States Office of Ed- 
ucation on Friday and Saturday, January 
31 and February 1. Other meetings of 
the committee will undoubtedly be held 
later. 
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Training lor Dissrtbutive Occupa- 


tions in the Food Trades 


A Course in Retail Food Trades in the East Side Continua- 
tion School, Vocational High School Department 


A SIMONSON, Acting Principal 


O NLY the initial steps have been taken 
so far in promoting a program in the retail 
food trades in the East Side Continuation 
School. For the City of New York, this 
is the initial attempt in that direction. The 
amplitude of the field is almost immeasur- 
able. During the five years spanning the 
work of this course, one of the most con- 
spicuous revelations has been the paradox 
of the food industry. 

For over five years the East Side Con- 
tinuation School, in its Vocational High 
School Department, has given courses in 
the retail meat and grocery trades and in 
cafeteria work. ‘This was begun on a part- 
time basis, for older employed boys and 
girls, and later expanded into a vocational 
high school course, on a two-year basis for 
boys and girls of school age. During the 
last year the work has grown so that there 
were added a baking class and a cafeteria 
class for boys. This makes a total of five 
classes in the food trades so far initiated. 

The academic courses given to these stu- 
dents comprise the following: English 
(business correspondence, advertising and 
salesmanship, literature, trade nomencla- 
ture, and such other practical application of 
English as relates to the food trades) ; 
Arithmetic and Accountancy and Office 
Practice (commercial arithmetic, ordering 
of goods, bookkeeping, budgets) ; Civics 
(federal, state and municipal laws and or- 
dinances affecting the food trades) ; Eco- 
nomics (general economic foundation of 
our life, stressing the immediate practical 


problems of family cooperation, the financ- 
ing of the modern family, and one’s indi- 
vidual occupational life, as well as the 
technique of purchasing food, both as an 
item of merchandise in the trade and as a 
human necessity; including instruction in 
the fundamental nutritive proportions of 
food, the manner of service, and the im- 
portance of the budget in such items as 
clothing, shelter and fuel) ; Trade Infor- 
mation (an extension of the work in eco- 
nomics, including commercial geography 
and history of commerce), and Personal 
Hygiene (the personal habits of the pupils, 
from the social viewpoint, stressing that re- 
spect for the health and welfare of others 
is a necessity). ‘There is some art and de- 
sign taught to these students. In the Per- 
sonality classes proper social usages in serv- 
ing food tend to round out their social 
economic training. 

The actual application of the instruction 
in the Retail Food Trades courses is given 
in the four units so far established in the 
school. ‘There is a retailment shop, in 
which the boys are taught the fundamentals 
in the selection of meats, their preparation 
for the consumers’ use, and the care of a 
meat shop; a retail grocery store, a bakery 
shop, and a cafeteria. 

The retail grocery, maintained by the 
school, handles fruit, vegetables, eggs, 
canned goods, dry groceries and whatever 
else is needed for the cafeteria and the can- 
teen for boys in the way of provisions. It 
is, in fact, the commissary for the two food 
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shops just mentioned as well as for those 
teachers who wish to patronize the grocery 
store. The usual retail grocery technique 
is followed both in the purchase and in the 
distribution of the goods handled. 

In the school bakery, the present equip- 
ment has made it possible to go no further 
than the baking of cakes and pies. These 
products are consumed in the cafeteria and 
the boys’ canteen. The more basic prod- 
ucts, like bread and rolls, will be included 
in the work as soon as suitable facilities are 
available. 

The cafeteria and the boys’ canteen, both 
of which are administered by special teach- 
ers, depend for production of ready-to- 
consume food upon the boys and girls in 
the cafeteria classes. ‘The business-like air 
of these two units are symbolical of the 
seriousness with which the students take to 
their work in all the classes in the retail 
foods group. 

There is no intent to turn out ‘experts in 
the retail food trades. The objective is to 
train boys and girls to be better prepared 
and better fitted to enter these occupations 
than the nondescript legion of unskilled 
workers in these trades. The task is faced 
with the problem of overcoriing the effects 
of thousands of years of neglect. It cannot 
be expected that the resultant conditions 
can be neutralized by work of a few years 
—or even decades. ‘There may even be 
pressing need for deviating from the estab- 
lished pedagogical precepts. The work 
may require the imposition of a long series 
of “don’ts.” It may be necessary first to 
kill the old habits and customs, by way of 
a cleaning-up process, before the scientific 
concepts of these important occupations 
may be put into practice. 

Somewhere in its progress civilization has 
apparently slipped in its smooth path of ad- 
vancement. We find two extremes in the 
evolution of foods for humans. One of the 
extremes is the early development, fostered 
by the medical profession, of the chemistry 
and physiology of foods in the promotion of 
man’s health.: This part of the medical 


sciences is probably centuries old. It was 
followed, a few short decades ago, by the 
introduction of the dietary science as ap- 
plied to the daily life of our population. 
By now there are very few people who can- 
not at least talk diet even if they do not 
accept the prescriptions of the dietary ex- 
perts. It would seem that the medical and 
the dietary aspects of food constitute one 
of the “rich relations” in the category of 
food for mankind. 

Another “rich relation” is the productive 
end of the food industry, comprising agri- 
culture, cattle raising, the fishing industry, 
and other branches concerned with pro- 
ducing raw material. Many of the occu- 
pations in the raw food industry have also 
received scientific attention, so some in these 
occupations have been accorded a status 
almost approaching the professional. 

Even where the production and distribu- 
tion of prepared food is only a collateral 
activity, the interests who depend for their 
economic welfare upon the critical public 
have taken the matter of food rather seri- 
ously. There is, for example, the four-year 
course in hotel management given in Cor- 
nell University, terminating in an academic 
degree. Graduates of this course are rather 
well prepared in the science of foods, and, 
while they cannot qualify as experts in the 
preparation of food, they become intelligent 
supervisors of that branch of the hotel in- 
dustry. 

But we have also a “poor relation,” or 
rather the usual multitude of them. These 
are in the retail food trades. They are en- 
gaged in the distribution for direct con- 
sumption of the raw and prepared food 
materials. This group of occupations is 
squeezed in between two extremes, and, 
while it is more exposed to the daily con- 
tact with the public than its “richer kin,” 
it has received the least attention by the 
public. These occupations seem to be the 
refuge of those who are indisposed or unfit 
to go into any other trade. It would al- 
most seem that the controlling prerequisite 
for going into the distributive occupations 
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in the food trades is that the person enter- 
ing them be quite unskilled—and, for a 
good measure, untutored. Up to a recent 
day it was quite a rare thing to find among 
retail vegetable and fruit dealers those of 
native stock or, if of foreign origin, at least 
schooled to the point of elementary liter- 
acy. Fortunately this condition is disap- 
pearing. 

However, apart from the basic schooling 
of the three R’s, there appears to be a posi- 
tive need for men and women trained in 
the more or less technical branches of the 
food trades. From the economic stand- 
point, these trades sell both material goods 
and services. Neither one nor the other 
can be sold alone. The element of per- 
sonal contact, both with the customer and 
the goods, is another important factor in 
the fitness of those engaged in these occu- 
pations. It is not merely a question of 
salesmanship, although this, too, is not neg- 
ligible. It is a matter of hygiene, civic 
probity, mercantile ethics, and many other 
equally exacting requirements for our mod- 
ern life. Whether the food we eat is en- 
riched by the classical art of continental 
chefs or follows the simple formulas handed 
down to us by the lumber camp cook or the 
wife of the man in the covered wagon, the 
food we consume must be cleanly grown 
or bred, cleanly transported, and cleanly 
handed over to us for direct consumption. 
This alone has brought about the enact- 
ment of numerous laws and regulations af- 
fecting the preparing, storing and distribu- 
tion of food. Here is an instance where 
instruction in civics, with stress upon the 
hygienic prescriptions, should be made part 
of the training of the persons engaged in 
the occupations in question. 

We then have the economic aspects of 
the food trades. One could go into great 
detail in illustrating, by way of concrete 
cases, the relation of economics to the pro- 
duction and distribution of food material. 
A “little learning,” in this case, should not 
be considered “‘a dangerous thing.” Com- 


mercial geography appears to be related, 
quite closely, to the subject of the origin 
of various food products and their seasonal 
availability. 

The faculty of expressing oneself in 
polite and precise terms should help the 
worker in the food trades not only to be a 
better salesman but to aid him in his think- 
ing process. ‘There is as much analytical 
thinking to be done in the retail food trades 
as there is occasion for it in the more fa- 
vored categories of occupations. 





Book Review 


OccuPATIONAL INFORMATION.— Effec- 
tive vocational education is dependent upon 
accurate information about occupations. 
Quantities of authoritative and timely in- 
formation appear each month in technical 
and general periodicals. 

To provide a means of ready access to 
these productive but obscure media of new 
occupational information, the National 
Occupational Conference has established 
the “Occupational Index,” a monthly bib- 
liographical listing of occupational infor- 
mation in current books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals. More than one hundred tech- 
nical and general magazines are examined 
each month, references are selected, ap- 
propriately annotated, and indexed under 
the name of the occupation to which they 
refer. Pamphlet publications and reports 
of research are solicited by correspondence 
from 500 organizations and individuals. 
Each issue contains from 50 to 100 ref- 
erences dealing with anywhere from 25 to 
75 occupations. 

The first issue of the new periodical ap- 
peared in January, 1936. Subscriptions, 
at five dollars each, may be mailed to the 
National Occupational Conference, 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Pep without purpose is piffle. 
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Report of Executive Secretary 


For the Year Ending November 30, 1935 


We ARE just completing the second 
year of the operation of our Washington 
Office. Perhaps a brief check on develop- 
ments during the past two years would be 
of interest to our membership. While this 
is too short a period to judge the effective- 
ness of a national service to the cause of 
vocational education that might be de- 
veloped through a national office, yet our 
office has been in operation long enough to 
at least give some indication of some of the 
possibilities. 


Memberships: 


During the past two years our member- 
ships have increased from a little over 9,000 
to nearly 14,000. Last year we set up a 
membership goal of 15,000. ‘We came 
nearer to this goal the first year than 
seemed possible a year ago. At the close 
of the membership year last year we had 
a total of 11,364 members. We now have 
a total of 13,590. This is an approximate 
gain of 2,300 over last year, and this in 
spite of the fact that last year’s figure was 
over 2,000 more than for the year previous. 
When we compare this with our member- 
ship of 2,053 in 1925, the first year of our 
present organization, we have every reason 
to feel much encouraged over the steady 
and continuous growth of our organization. 

The A.V.A. membership analysis ap- 
pears on the inside back cover of the No- 
vember, 1935, Journal. 

Mr. C. M. Miller and his A.V.A. 
Membership Committee have made an ex- 
cellent start in their work of organizing 
and stimulating a membership increase in 
the various states through the various state 
vocational associations. 


Life Memberships: 


Included in the above figures are 324 life 
members as compared with 312 last year. 


Since March 1, 1934, eighteen new life 
members have been added to our life mem- 
bership list. ‘This has been due to the ac- 
tivities of three or four state vocational 
associations, the splendid activities of the 
Life Membership subcommittee of the 
Chicago Convention Committee and our 
A.V.A. Life Membership Committee in 
charge of Dr. Burton Nelson and Mr. 
Herb Heilig of Wisconsin. This life mem- 
bership committee has some well-organized 
plans that will undoubtedly produce some 
rather amazing results by the time of our 
next convention. Most of these eighteen 
life memberships are fully paid. The Chi- 
cago group has been especially active and 
successful in securing new life memberships 
this fall. The rejuvenated Minnesota Vo- 
cational Association has not only been active 
during the year, but in addition to its large 
increase in individual memberships, it has 
already turned in several life memberships 
with more to come. 

We have made an effort to keep our life 
members who are on the partial payment 
plan fully informed relative to the status 
of their life membership accounts. For 
their convenience a statement is sent out 
once a year showing the amounts and dates 
of payments made with the balance yet to 
be paid. These life members have seemed 
to appreciate these statements and have re- 
sponded very generally in keeping their pay- 
ments up-to-date. Since March 1, 1934, 
$3,582.72 has been received on life mem- 
bership payments, partial and full. None 
of this money is used for operating expenses. 
It is all put into the A.V.A. Treasury and 
invested in accordance with the plan agreed 
upon when our life membership program 
was launched. Of the above amount $1,- 
330.00 has been received on new life mem- 
berships, twelve of which are fully paid. 
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This means that since March 1, 1934, our 
life members on the partial payment plan 
have turned in $2,252.72. This is very clear 
evidence that our partial payment life 
memberships are active life memberships. 

It might be of interest to note that our 
life membership list has grown from fifteen 
in 1930 to 325 in 1935. 


State Vocational Associations: 


During the past year and a half some 
new vocational associations have been 
formed and some others have been re- 
juvenated. Among the most recent of our 
newer associations are those in Vermont, 
the District of Columbia and Alaska. It is 
rather interesting to note that we have ac- 
tive vocational associations now in Alaska, 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

Some problems present themselves in 
connection with some of our affiliated state 
associations. In most states the various 
vocational and industrial arts groups are 
combined in one state vocational association. 
In a few states the state vocational asso- 
ciation consists of an affiliation of several 
branch vocational associations or groups. 

There is a very noticeable tendency in 
the election of officers of state vocational 
associations to retain the same Secretary- 
Treasurer through a period of years. The 
wisdom of this is evident in the improved 
A.V.A. records coming from those state 
associations, as well as in other ways. Some 
of the associations have taken on a new 
lease of life in the last two years and have 
set up some interesting programs of activi- 
ties. A few of our more or less inactive 
associations might be glad to know about 
the annual programs of activities of these 
more vigorous state associations. Perhaps 
we can find a way to have our state asso- 
ciations exchange experiences during the 
coming year. 

Those of us who have watched with in- 
terest and in detail the substantial growth 
of the A.V.A. are very ready to acknowl- 
edge that most of the credit for this belongs 
to the officers and members of our state 


vocational associations. If the A.V.A. 
has strength and influence, it is because 
of the strength, influence and membership 
of our affiliated state associations. 

Last year at the Pittsburgh Convention 
the Executive Committee met with the 
officers of state vocational associations. Be- 
tween thirty and forty state associations 
were represented. While the meeting was 
brief, some helpful suggestions were made 
by the officers of state associations. An- 
other similar meeting was arranged for 
our Chicago Convention. This will un- 
doubtedly become a regular event in 
connection with our annual conventions. 


Financing the A.V.A.: 


All of the activities of the American 
Vocational Association come under the 
direction and supervision of the President 
and the Executive Committee. The 
Executive Committee lays out a program 
of activities for the ensuing year. These 
activities are planned in accordance with 
a very definite budget which is prepared 
by a budget committee and approved by 
the Executive Committee. The expendi- 
tures for any given year are very carefully 
planned and outlined on a conservative 
estimate of the probable income of the year. 

The first year of the operation of the 
Washington office, the operating budget 
was based on an income which included 
contributions from the various state voca- 
tional associations amounting to nearly 
$6,000.00. The first year showed a sub- 
stantial balance of receipts over expendi- 
tures. Because of this the Executive Com- 
mittee set up a budget for 1935 that pro- 
vided for no contributions from the various 
state vocational associations. ‘This meant 
that unless the income from other sources 
was increased the net income for budget 
purposes would be nearly $6,000.00 less for 
the current year. 

Some of this difference has been absorbed 
by substantial increases in membership dues 
and by the large increase in revenue from 
commercial exhibit spaces at our conven- 
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tion. It is encouraging to note that within 
a space of two years the Executive Com- 
mittee has been able to put the business of 
the Association, including the operation of 
a national office at Washington on such a 
basis that our Association is entirely solvent. 
It has not been necessary to draw upon 
our reserves. We believe in a balanced 
budget and operate on that basis. 


Standards of Attainment in 
Industrial Arts Teaching: 


One year ago the Executive Committee 
authorized the printing of 3,000 copies of 
this Bulletin. This supply has been entirely 
exhausted as this has proved to be a very 
popular bulletin. The type was left stand- 
ing and, therefore, it was possible to secure 
the printing of an additional 2,000 copies. 
This second supply of bulletins has been 
received by the Washington office and 
orders can again be filled promptly. 


Legislation: 


The George-Ellzey Bill expires June 30, 
1937. The money available under the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Ellzey Laws is 
not adequate to meet the demand for voca- 
tional education throughout the various 
states. In addition serious inroads have 
been made upon certain groups of our voca- 
tional education forces. Large federal ap- 
propriations in other fields of service have 
taken from our ranks many of our most 
experienced teachers of agriculture and 
home economics. 

The seriousness of the entire situation 
was carefully reviewed by the Legislative 
Committee with the result that a bill was 
introduced in the Senate on May 13, 1935 
by Senator George of Georgia (S. 2883). 
At a later date, similar bills were intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by 
Representatives Disney and Lee of Okla- 
homa (H.R. 8211 and H.R. 8809). 

The Senate Bill was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry and the House bills were referred 
to the House Committee on Education. 


The bills were introduced very late in 
a very busy and hectic session of Congress. 
There appeared to be little or no chance 
for the serious consideration of our legis- 
lation before the close of Congress for the 
summer. It was surprising, however, to 
find how much interest developed in this 
legislation. 

It is planned to have such hearings as 
may be necessary as soon as possible after 
Congress reconvenes in January. 

It is difficult to prepare any legislation 
affecting various phases of vocational edu- 
cation and to have the terms of the legisla- 
tion such as will adequately meet the needs 
and the approval of all sections of the 
country. Our Legislative Committee has 
strived diligently to harmonize conflicting 
points of view and to produce a bill that 
will come as near as possible to represent- 
ing the wishes of the majority of our 
membership. 

The Legislative. Committee at a session 
this fall considered several suggestions for 
amendments to our pending legislation and 
as a result drafted some proposed amend- 
ments. The bill and the amendments are 
available for all those interested and copies 
may be secured at the A.V.A. headquar- 
ters Office. 


A.V.A. Radio Program: 


We had many favorable reactions as a 
result of our Thursday evening radio pro- 
gram which began the middle of January 
and extended to the first of April. It is 
possible that a similar radio program should 
be organized for the coming winter and 
early spring. From our experience of last 
year, it would be easily possible to organize 
a similar program at a minimum of ex- 
pense, at less expense than this year. It 
may be of interest to note that the expense 
for this year’s program was less than the 
amount provided for in the budget. Any 
radio programs sponsored by the A.V.A. 
should have some very definite objectives 
and outcomes in mind and should be 
organized accordingly. In light of the fact 
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that there are some radio addresses now 
and then that are detrimental to the cause 
of vocational education, it would seem de- 
sirable to see to it that we go on the air 
in a systematic manner in order that the 
radio public may have reliable information 
on vocational education. 


Our Commercial Exhibitors: 


We are very glad to report a very sub- 
stantial increase in the commercial firms 
exhibiting with us at our Chicago Con- 
vention. At the time this report was pre- 
pared our commercial exhibit space repre- 
sented an increase of 86 per cent over the 
number of exhibits at our convention last 
year. In addition to the increase in the 
number of exhibitors who are participating 
with us in our Convention our income from 
this source is quite materially increased. 


“The Journal and News Bulletin”: 


The past year has seen a decided change 
in our publication policy. It is hoped that 
our membership approves of the change 
in style and make-up of our publication. 
With the change in our membership year 
to the present arrangement, December 1 
of one year to November 30 of the follow- 
ing year, it is possible for our entire mem- 
bership to receive the full four issues of 
the JouRNAL AND News BuLLeTIN. Pre- 
viously, when the membership year ended 
on August 31, our membership enrollment 
was at its lowest ebb for the year during 
the fall months. On the basis of the pres- 
ent arrangement for the membership year, 
we have our maximum membership dur- 
ing the fall months just preceding the con- 
vention. This works to a decided advantage 
to our membership throughout the country. 

The Editorial Board has not had a fair 
opportunity as yet to express itself nor to 
demonstrate its skill and judgment in the 
development of our publication. The com- 
ing year will undoubtedly see some modifi- 
cations in our present policy as a result 
of the recommendations and work of the 
Editorial Board. 


After every issue of the JOURNAL AND 
News BuLtetINn we have a large number 
of cards returned to our office by post- 
masters throughout the country. These 
cards inform us that the JoURNAL was un- 
delivered because of lack of sufficient ad- 
dress, person unknown, no such address, or 
that the person had moved and left no 
forwarding address. In many cases the 
JOURNAL was undelivered because persons 
had moved and the JouRNAL was sent to 
the old address. 

These persons are listed in groups and 
the lists are sent out to the various State 
Vocational Associations for corrected ad- 
dresses. This method is gradually reduc- 
ing the number of undelivered JouRNALS. 
Our membership can be of great assistance 
in helping us and in assuring themselves 
of receiving their JouRNALS by promptly 
notifying our office whenever addresses are 
changed. 


American Education Week: 


The observance of American Education 
Week has become an important institution 
for the promulgation of information con- 
cerning the work of our public schools. A 
systematic effort should be made to see 
that the work of vocational education is 
given a place on the program of American 


Education Week. 


Cooperation with Other Agencies: 

Your President, Executive Secretary and 
the Executive Committee as a whole have 
been much interested in bringing about 
cordial and intelligent cooperative relation- 
ships with other national organizations. 
Representatives of other organizations have 
been, invited to attend our annual conven- 
tion and to participate on the program. 
Representatives of the A.V.A. have been 
invited to participate in the programs of 
other organizations. Such cordial relation- 
ships should be constantly stimulated for 
the mutual advantage of all concerned. 
Your Washington office has expended much 
energy in a quiet way in keeping in con- 
tact with various national leaders and 
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organizations. Such contacts have fre- 
quently indicated ways in which our organ- 
ization and some of these other organiza- 
tions might be mutually helpful to each 
other. 


Aims, and Objectives of the A.V.A. 


It would seem to be highly desirable 
that some very thoughtful consideration 
be given to the fundamental aims, objec- 
tives and program of the American Voca- 
tional Association. We do not wish to be 
just another organization. ‘The existence 
of our organization is justified only insofar 
as we have some important work to do of 
a national character. It is easy to con- 
sume time, effort and financial resources 
in the mechanical routine of an organiza- 
tion. It is worth while periodically to have 
a little self-analysis in our organization for 
the purpose of clarifying our aims and 
objectives in order that we may have a 
program with some definite objectives in 
mind. We should have a very definite 
annual program outlined each year which 
should be a part of a five-year or longer 
program. Perhaps it might be advisable 
to have a special committee working con- 
stantly on the matter of aims, objectives 
and program. 

Most of us have many opportunities for 
attending conventions. Because of the 
time, effort and expense involved, our an- 
nual conventions should have a definite 
relationship to our annual program of ac- 
tivities and should be aimed specifically 
toward the accomplishment of some of the 
fundamental objectives of the association. 
Program making is really an art and re- 
quires much careful thought and intelligent 
planning. The A.V.A. has held 
very interesting conventions. As we plan 
more definitely to fit our conventions into 
our program of activities, the importance 
and accomplishments of our annual conven- 
tions will distinctly increase. 

Respectfully submitted, 
L. H. Dennis, 


some 


Community Programs in lowa 
(Continued from page 16) 


young adults classes, that some emphasis 
should be put upon occupational guidance 
and efforts should be made to supply this 
in an adequate manner. Also a social pro- 
gram and group activities for both young 
men and women should be an essential part 
of the community program for youth in 
order that they may have an opportunity 
to mingle and to understand each other. 
There seems also to be a need for guid- 
ance of these groups toward worth while 
educational programs with the purpose of 
broadening their educational and cultural 
viewpoint. There has been a great gap be- 
tween the activities of high school and the 
community activities of the mature adult. 
These young people have been and still are 
floundering about feeling themselves un- 
attached, lost and unwanted in many of 
our own communities. These young peo- 
ple’s clubs give them some organization to 
tie to, some activities to perform, and an 
opportunity again to feel themselves a 
functioning part of society. I hope we may 
do more and better work in this field. 





Technical Education 


Technical Education in Great Britain 
is provided mainly for those in employment 
who can attend evening school part-time, 
about 3 evenings a week, during the win- 
ter months. The British believe that in- 
dustry and trade, on the one hand, and the 
schools on the other, should share the re- 
sponsibility of the training. In this way 
the worker gets a thorough training in cor- 
rect practice in the shops while the school, 
at the same time, is instructing him in 
theory. This practice has made necessary 
the establishing of many schools because the 
worker must, of necessity, attend school 
close to his place of employment. The need 
has been met by 200 technical schools in 
England and Wales and nearly 150 tech- 
nical colleges. No town of any size is 
without a technical school. 
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$27,616.97 


Cuas. W. SyLvesTER, Treasurer. 
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Right: William Shaffer, Maurertown, Va., National President-elect of the F. F. A. 
Pv: A. 


Left: Andy Lundstrom, Beresford, S. D., Retiring President of the F. 


F. F. A. Notes 


: Compiled by 
W. A. ROSS, National Executive Secretary 


Orn: hundred and fourteen Ohio 
F.F.A. members and advisers from thirty- 
five chapters received the sixth degree of 
the Ohio State Grange at its recent meet- 
ing in Lima, Ohio. Members of this group 
were also banquet guests of State Master 
W. F. Kirk. 
a a) 


IMPROVED FACILITIES for voca- 
tional agriculture and F.F.A. activities are 
being provided at Riverton, Mountain 
View and Lander, Wyoming. The new 
building at Powell has been completed. 
Substantial increases in chapter membership 
are reported. 
$¢¢ 


TWENTY-TWO CHAPTERS in six 


counties in the State of Washington have 
cooperated with the State Planning Coun- 
cil and Land Use Division of the Resettle- 
ment Administration in gathering data for 
a Present Land Use Survey. This system- 
atic study and mapping of home districts 
has been of real practical value to the boys. 
oo 

THE MONTANA ASSOCIATION 
has discontinued giving major prizes for 
judging contests but will make all trip 
awards on the basis of accomplishment. 
The boys who go to Kansas City next fall 
will be the American Farmer candidate, 
the outstanding project boy, the boy having 
the best long-time farm planning program, 
and a representative of the highest ranking 
chapter in the state. 
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THE HARPER, Kansas, Chapter con- 
ducted a successful turkey feeding project 
this fall; 129 turkeys were put on feed 
August 27th and marketed later, yielding a 
labor income of $103.83 for the members. 
Nine of the birds were, however, consumed 
at a big banquet in’ December attended by 
the boys, business men and parents. 

¢¢ 
THE STATE Radio Committee in Wis- 
consin is composed of R. C. Hefferman, 
New London; R. B. Locke, Omro; and 
J. F. Wilkenson, Oshkosh. 

$46 ¢ 
NEWLIN B. WATSON of Greenwich, 
New Jersey, a former student of vocational 
agriculture, is president of the Tri-State 
Packers Association. 

¢¢ @ 
A “GUEST CABIN” and a new barracks 
to house 100 more boys are the latest addi- 
tions to Camp Couchdale, the Arkansas 
F.F.A. camp located on Lake Catherine 
near Hot Springs National Forest. 

oo ¢ 
AT EL CENTRO, California, in the Im- 
perial Valley, chapter members this winter 
are growing more than 4,000 shade trees 
to be used to replace those killed by the 
1934 drouth. Last year the boys grew 
1,000 trees in an attempt to provide shade 
trees to citizens at low cost and to supple- 
ment the chapter treasury. ‘The increased 
demand this year was responsible for the 
expansion of the project. 

$6 ¢ 
THE SHAWNEE-MISSION CHAP- 
TER, F.F.A., of Merriam, Kansas, win- 
ners of the National Chapter Contest, spent 
their Christmas vacation visiting in Florida 
on the invitation of the Homestead Chap- 
ter, F.F.A., who, incidentally, won fourth 
place in the 1933 National Chapter Con- 
test. 

H. D. Garver, Adviser, Shawnee-Mis- 
sion Chapter, F.F.A., and 45 members of 
the chapter arrived in Tallahassee, Decem- 
ber 22nd, where they spent their first night 


in Florida. The next morning, before 
leaving for South Florida, the boys had 
their picture taken on the front steps of the 
Capitol Building with the members of the 
State Board for Vocational Education, 
which included Governor Sholtz and his 
cabinet. 

On the way down the state, the boys 
visited the Largo Future Farmer Chapter, 
which was the first place winner in the 
State Chapter Contest last year and now 
has the honor of having the State Presi- 
dent, Lester Poucher, as a member. While 
at Homestead the boys had the pleasure of 
visiting the winter vegetable section of 
Florida. They also visited fruit farms, 
both citrus and subtropical. Included in 
the many forms of recreation was the 
never-to-be-forgotten swim in the ocean at 
Miami Beach on Christmas Day. 

Other points of interest visited while in 
Florida included the 30,000 acres of sugar 
cane on the shores of Lake Okeechobee; 
Bok Tower at Lake Wales; the Fountain 
of Youth and the oldest house in the United 
States in St. Augustine, as well as Fort 
Marion; and a visit to the Seminole Chap- 
ter, F.F.A., Sanford, Florida, winners of 
the 1935 State Chapter Contest. 

The boys left Florida on December 28th 
for the return trip home. : The Florida 
Association, Future Farmers of America, 
enjoyed having these wide-awake Future 
Farmers as guests during the holiday season 
and, needless to say, the Kansas boys appre- 
ciated Florida’s hospitality. 

$6 ¢ 

“RURAL INSTITUTIONS” is the 
theme of the 1936 series of radio programs 
being presented by the national F.F.A. 
William Shaffer, the National President, 
and J. A. Linke, National Adviser, ap- 
peared on the opening program January 
13th. The second Monday of the month 
is F.F.A. day on the N.B.C. Farm and 
Home Hour. April 13th will be National 
F.F.A. Day, since it marks five years since 
the launching of the national F.F.A. radio 
program. 
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A Man’s a Man for a That! 


Catching the Old Commodore in a Philosophical Mood 


Now that our old Craft is tied up at 
the pier and all rent mizzensails are being 
sewed in the loft, the Crew.is mulling over 
an outstanding Chicago meeting. 

On the long haul back through the Great 
Lakes, with 10-foot waves smacking the 
hull so hard two wheelmen couldn’t hold 
her on course, there weren’t any leisure 
moments for stocktaking or pleasant chats 
under the cabin whale-oil lamps. ‘Taut 
canvas and wet oilskins beat our backs on 
the way east. 

Now the Crew, again in civies, are reliv- 
ing this high point of AVA history, calcu- 
lating the accomplishments and ‘laying plans 
for steering around their mistakes at next 
year’s meeting. So the joy of anticipation 
is evergreen as the hemlock bough. 

The older a tar grows the more he spins 
yarns of the jolly days when youth called 
the tune and emotions danced the hornpipe. 
The aching arm-over-arm up the ratlines 
of the swinging shrouds, over the slippery 
cross-trees, out on the perilous yards to 
strain on stubborn frozen canvas fades into 
cameos of faces of loved ones ashore, of 
palms waving on sundrenched beaches, of 
the song of age-old waves beating their 
rhythm of life’s minor symphony. 

Meetings at conventions, crossing paths 
with those we see but once a year carries 
us back to these days when sailors pulled 
into New Bedford or Baltimore after a 
twelve-month rounding the Horn with fra- 
grant tea from the Yantze or whale blub- 
ber from Arctic waters smelling to holy 
heaven. 

Like the old English game touch-and-go, 
that’s what conventions are! But how 
much of human friendliness, honest com- 
panionship and true camaraderie do we 
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store into our sea chest in these fleeting 
meetings and trading of ideas? 

It makes it easier for us to understand 
what man sought in his “longen to go on 
pilgrimages” of Canterbury Tales, his con- 
tacts with traveling minstrels or even the 
urge of the Crusades. For, like Damon 
and Pythias, what friendships are so alive 
with significance and stored with satisfac- 
tions as these handclasps with fellows of 
our own Craft? They, far afield, have 
their shoulder to the wheel of education for 
life, even as you and I. 

The Ship poises each year in the vortex 
of this confluence of leaders of vocational 
education,—men who foregather for men- 
tal growth and effective effort. 

While poised, the Ship has listened and 
learned. But deep in her holds she treas- 
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ures her own impressions, runs points on 
her barometer, draws lines on charts, re- 
sets her chronometer in time with the pulse 
she finds beating there, sounds and records 
the new channels. 

Who can sum up any meeting of minds 
in a few halting words? Such an impres- 
sion is only the fourth dimension of what 
is seen and heard, the area that pulls inside 
out the fingers of a glove or stares at its 
own left-handed image in a convex mirror. 

Then arrives the cog of time when the 
last guest has departed, when the halls are 
silent where greetings were bantered, the 
“vou’re-looking-well’s,” the “how-are-your- 
plans-unfolding’s.” Here only a few hours 
ago, on these same decks, men you know 
and respect talked of their new problems, 
discussed their programs in a semi-realistic, 
semi-humorous vein. 

All of these phantasmagoria are gradu- 
ally separated and focused when time has 
turned its dial and distance has spun its 
distaff. 

Back in our own shops, in our own of- 
fices, in our own homes these untagged 
recollections creep out to stare us in the 
face, to be mulled over and pleasantly 
pigeon-holed or discarded into that limbo 
which psychologists label subconscious and 
apprentices dub the “forgettery.” 

Dabbling our fingers of reflection 
through the incidents, notes and memories 
of the Chicago meeting, what nuggets re- 
main on the fine mesh of the pan? 

First and most brilliant is the spirit of 
confidence in the cause of vocational edu- 
cation—training for life, as a part of the 
formula of all education rather than a sepa- 
rate equation of thought and effort. 

Then the conviction that greater than 
brick and mortar, more to be desired than 
polished turret heads or whirling motors, 
is a plan spun in man’s mind. What we 
are doing is the test—with the searchlight 
on the objective, with continued interest in 
the unfolding vocational history of those 
who come, pause a few years and depart 
into the expanding circle—the work-a-day 


world. In that “trial by fire” has youthful 
clay, shaped on the potter’s wheel of voca- 
tional education and fired by our convic- 
tion weathered well or has the glaze sluffed 
off and the vessels we molded warped, 
cracked and disintegrated. For the answer 
Time reads to that question spells our 
country’s history. 

And in the part that the Ship contrib- 
utes,—the tools and texts, the turrets and 
the try-squares, greed for gain must not re- 
place the long-haul objectives of confidence, 
trustworthy guidance, willingness to labor 
shoulder to shoulder in that larger voca- 
tional effort for which youth shall bless or 
curse us. 

Vocational education in 1936 has its 
chin up, not grimly but joyously, not in 
pollyana smirking but in a friendly willing- 
ness to measure the job and hew to that 
line. American Vocational Education has 
pledged its efforts in the upward march of 
youth. With eager step and beating pulse 
youth presses forward to take up hammer 
and trowel in a world that without this 
fire and enthusiasm would cool and grow 
bitter as wormwood. 

And the Ship—what of her course? She 
sees new faces on her decks, new plans in 
her chart room, new yeasting in her Crew. 
All these new mariners who come aboard 
to share in her successes and accept her re- 
verses are asked to look aloft into the rig- 
ging and ponder her pennant, Truth. 

Then as year after year The Ship again 
docks in your ports cf call, when like pil- 
grims we or our successors assemble to com- 
mune in our common cause, may each of us 
be able to look the other straight in the eye. 
May we know that those sons who tread 
the deck in our place will see what we have 
charted and recognize, in spite of our short- 
comings,—progress! For progress, after 
all, is nothing more than working upward 
of the seeds of ideas from the darkness into 
the sun of man’s understanding of his fel- 
low man. 

Wa.po WRIGHT, 
Commodore, Rtd., The Ship. 
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N.E. A. Department of Superintendence 
St. Louis, Mo. 


DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


PRESENT, F. E. Moore, Director, State Board for Vocational Education, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


SEcRETARY, B. H. Van Oot, State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 


FIRST SESSION 
Monday, February 24, 2:30 p.m. 


PRESIDING: F. E. Moore, Director, State Board for Vocational Education, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


THEME: Integration of Vocational and General Education 


Appress: “Vocational Education as a Factor in Crime Prevention,” Howard L. Briggs, 
Director of Vocational Education, Commission for the Study of the Educational 
Problems of Penal Institutions for Youth, State of New York, Wallkill, New York. 


Toric: The Place of Vocational Education in our Public School System. 


Appress: “Vocational Education in Town and Rural High Schools,” P. C. Lapham, 
Superintendent of Schools, Charles City, Iowa. 


Appress: “Vocational Education in Large City Schools,” William J. Bogan, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 


PANEL DISCUSSION : 
MEMBERS OF PANEL: 

Vierling Kersey, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sacramento, California, 
and President, National Council of State Superintendents and Commissioners of 
Education. 

L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, American Vocational Association, Washington, 
DB: Cc. 

Franklin J. Keller, Director, National Occupational Conference, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas D. Eason, Director of Higher Education, State Department of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

A. W. Nolan, Professor of Agricultural Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


SECOND SESSION 
Tuesday, February 25, 2:15 p.m. 
Tueme: Trends in Vocational Education 


Appress: “Vocational Education in These Times,” George P. Hambrecht, State Director 
for Vocational Education, Madison, Wisconsin, and President, American Vocational 
Association. 


Symposium: “Current Problems in Vocational Education.” 

Agriculture—Ray Fife, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

Commercial—Paul S. Lomax, Professor of Education, New York University, N. Y., 
and President, National Council of Business Education. 

Home Economics—Florence Fallgatter, Chief, Home Economics Education Service, 
Division of Vocational Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Trades and Industry and Practical Arts—A. B. Mays, Professor of Industrial Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


SUMMARY AND ConcLusions—Edwin A. Lee, Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco. 
California. ; 
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Our New A.V.A. Life Members 


Wi: ARE glad to welcome to the ranks 
of our A.V.A. Life Members six progres- 
sive leaders in the field of Vocational Edu- 
cation and Practical Arts from the State 
of Minnesota. You will be interested in 
knowing that our Minnesota friends are 
very much in earnest in contributing their 
share of A.V.A. Life Members and in 
helping with constructive leadership in the 
field of Vocational Education and Prac- 
tical Arts. The following leaders are 
among those who took out A.V.A. Life 
Memberships in connection with our Chi- 
cago Convention: 


Mr. Dean Schweickhard, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. William B. Morgan, Printing Teacher, 
Nokomis Junior High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Dr. Homer J. Smith, Professor of Industrial 
Education, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. 

Dr. Verne C. Frylklund, Assistant Professor 
Industrial Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. John F. Robohm, Jr., Principal, Boys’ 
Vocational School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Roland M. Torgerson, Director of In- 
dustrial Education, Winona Teachers’ College, 
Winona, Minn. 


Fourteen additional A.V.A. Life Mem- 
bers were added to our A.V.A. Life 
Membership list during recent months. 
These life memberships were presented by 
various groups and associates of those per- 
sons upon whom the membership has been 
conferred. In many cases the presenta- 
tions came as a surprise and as a recogni- 
tion of the personal qualities and fine 
leadership in vocational education of the 
individuals concerned. 

Many leaders from various sections of 
the country are represented in the follow- 
ing list: 

Mr. Stephen E. Patrick, State Director of 


Vocational Education, Augusta, Maine (pre- 
sented by co-workers in the State of Maine). 


Mr. Lester B. Pollom, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, Topeka, Kansas (pre- 
sented by Agricultural Teachers of Kansas). 

Mr. Charles Richard Turner, Former Presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Vocational Association, 
Hartford (presented by the Connecticut Voca- 
tional Association). 

Mrs. Alma Ganz McClyman, State Super- 
visor of Home Economics, Madison, Wisconsin 
(presented by the home economics teachers 
under her supervision in Wisconsin). 

Dr. William J. Bogan, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois (presented by Prin- 
cipals of Chicago High Schools). 

Mr. Charles E. Lang, Principal, Lane Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago, Illinois (presented 
by the Faculty of the Lane Technical High 
School). 

Mr. Carl A. Carlson, Shop Superintendent, 
Lane Technical High School, Chicago, Illinois 
(presented by the Faculty of the Lane Tech- 
nical High School). 

Mr. H. H. Hagen, Principal, Crane Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago, Illinois (presented 
by the Faculty of the Crane Technical High 
School). 

Shop Supervisor, Crane Technical High 
School, Chicago, Illinois (presented by the Fac- 
ulty of the Crane Technical High School). 

Mr. Albert W. Evans, Principal, Tilden 
Technical High School, Chicago, Illinois (pre- 
sented by the Faculty of the Tilden High 
School). 

Mr. H. O. Meyers, Shop Superintendent, Til- 
den Technical High School, Chicago, Illinois 
(presented by the Faculty of the Tilden High 
School). 

Mr. N. F. Fultz, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, 
Illinois (presented by the Faculty of the J. 
Sterling Morton High School). 

Mr. John J. McCarthy, Principal, Wash- 
burne Continuation and Apprentice School, 
Chicago, Illinois (presented by the Faculty 
of the Washburne Continuation and Apprentice 
School). 

President, Illinois Industrial Education As- 
sociation (presented by the Illinois Industrial 
Education Association). 


Can we match this list of A.V.A. Life 
Memberships during the present member- 
ship year? We would be interested to 
know what is being planned along this 
line in your state between now and our 
Convention next December. 
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Here and There 


Increased Demand for Industrial 
Education in Massachusetts 


Trade extension work in evening indus- 
trial schools constitutes in some degree a 
barometer of industrial conditions and 
prospects. Such work was seriously cur- 
tailed here in 1930 and subsequent years— 
due rather to efforts of local school de- 
partments to save money, than to lack of 
demand. The number of applicants for 
courses did lag, however, in correlation 
with business conditions. 

During the past two years the tide has 
been in the other direction. Reestablish- 
ment and expansion of evening school 
work is the present tendency. 

This tendency is particularly marked 
in the machine trade and the related proc- 
ess of welding. Springfield, Holyoke, 
Westfield, Worcester, Chicopee, New Bed- 
ford, Waltham, and Boston have amplified 
their programs in direct response to de- 
mands in these trades. 

The machine department in one of our 
larger trade schools has been so besieged 
with requests for its graduates that it has 
already placed all its seniors of the Class 
of 1936 in full-time employment in the 
trade. ‘To compensate for the year’s school 
work which they will miss, the school has 
adopted a plan of evening trade extension 
work suited to their needs, upon comple- 
tion of which these boys will receive reg- 
ular diplomas from the day trade school. 


Part-time Classes in 
Agriculture in Ohio 


Ohio has experienced a very rapid growth 
in part-time work in agriculture since 
1927-28. During the above fiscal year 
there were in operation 48 courses for 
part-time students 16 to 25 years of age; 
in 1933-34, 136 teachers offering 139 
courses; and, in 1934-35, 160 teachers 
offering 164 courses. All such courses 


must meet definitely prescribed standards 
including length of course, requirements 
for home supervised practice, etc. 

All part-time courses in agriculture in 
Ohio are organized following a rather 
intensive personal survey of the number 
and condition of part-time students in the 
community. The program for these groups 
includes recreational and social activities 
as well as educational instruction. Many 
groups include in their instructional pro- 
gram a considerable offering of related in- 
struction. In 1934-35, 105 out of 160 
teachers had organized their part-time 
groups into young farmers associations with 
definitely organized annual programs of 
work. These organizations have been very 
helpful in providing continuity for the 
part-time program in the state. 


a 
Industrial Arts Plans in Texas 


The subcommittee on woodworking of 
the Texas Planning Committee for In- 
dustrial Arts Education met at Fort 
Worth on December 27 and 28, for the 
purpose of working over the present State 
course of study of this division of indus- 
trial arts. Progress chart outlines were 
developed for four semesters of general 
woodwork above the Laboratory of In- 
dustries. These charts wili be ready for 
the consideration of the Texas Planning 
Committee at the spring meeting. The 
industrial arts committee hopes to com- 
plete the entire reorganization of the in- 
dustrial arts curriculum for the Texas 
schools during 1936. 

ae 
Grocery Store Training in Los Angeles 

The Metropolitan High School of Los 
Angeles is organizing a course for prepar- 
ing high school graduates between the ages 
of 19 and 25 for employment in retail 
grocery and drug stores. Mr. Dyck, the 
principal of the school, expects to get the 
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aid of representative grocers in planning 
the course. Until plans are further de- 
veloped, the specific vocational objectives 
—whether grocery salesmen or grocery 
store managers cannot be determined. 


* 
Home Economics Clubs in Louisiana 


The state of Louisiana leads the United 
States in the organization of Student 
Home Economics Clubs, and has main- 
tained this place for the past four years. 
During the session of 1934-35 there were 
195 clubs with a membership of approxi- 
mately 8,000 girls. 

During 1934-35 a report shows there 
were 269 departments offering home eco- 
nomics to 17,134 pupils. Of this number 
68 departments are receiving federal aid 
while the others are financed through state 
and local funds. Louisiana has the largest 
number of home economics cottages of any 
state in the Union. 


& 

Mr. F. M. Treat of Wyoming recently 
sent a complete file of the issues of the 
“Vocational ducation” magazine from 
September, 1922, to January, 1925, to 
the Washington Office of the American 
Vocationai Association. Many thanks, Mr. 
Treat. 

i] 
Miss Marie White Returns to the 
U. S. Office of Education 


The announcement of the return of 
Miss Marie White to the position of fed- 
eral agent in home economics with the 
Office of Education was received with 
pleasure by her many friends. For the 
past two years, Miss White has been 
working with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority as director of adult homemaking 
education, doing a fascinating piece of 
work with the women and the schools in 
Norris. She brings to her work unusual 
experience with home problems and home- 
makers as well as an eagerness for the 
development of vocational homemaking at 
all levels. 


National Boys’ and Girls’ 
Week—Vocational Day 


The National Boys’ and Girls’ Week 
Committee announces that April 25 to 
May 2 will be observed as National Boys’ 
and Girls’ Week. A full week’s program 
has been outlined by the Committee. Mon- 
day, April 27, will be Vocational Day. 
Here is an opportunity to heartily coop- 
erate with a worth-while youth movement. 
It also provides an excellent means of 
setting forth the vocational education pro- 
gram of your community, state and na- 
tion. Why not make your plans early to 
do your share in making Boys’ and Girls’ 
Week a helpful influence in your com- 
munity. A Manual of Suggestions may 
be secured by writing to National Boys’ 
and Girls’ Week Committee, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 


Building Watchmen Attend 
Classes in Boston 


A course of four weekly sessions for 
building watchmen in and about greater 
Boston is being conducted by this depart- 
ment, with the cooperation of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. Fire prevention 
and kindred topics form the basis of the 
course. Speakers are obtained from vari- 
ous public and private organizations. Only 
watchmen actually employed, and sent by 
their employers, are admitted. The en- 
rollment totals 294 men. 

A similar course conducted last year was 
attended by 578 men. 


Vocational Education and the 
C.C.C. Camp Program 


Cooperation with the C.C.C. camp pro- 
gram has taken two forms in Massachu- 
setts. Almost immediately after the cre- 
ation of educational directors for these 
camps, this department received requests 
for volunteer instructors in trade subjects. 
Several trained candidates expressed will- 
ingness to donate services, in instances 
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even furnishing their own tools and equip- 
ment. Later, when E.R.A. funds were 
made available for employing instructors, 
some of these men became paid members 
of the camp staffs. 

Recently, demands for trade extension 
training on the part of C.C.C. enrollees 
located near cities, have been met by ad- 
mitting such men to evening trade exten- 
sion classes already in existence, or by 
organizing classes especially for them. In 
such classes, regular trade extension re- 
quirements are maintained, individuals 
being admitted only if they have the neces- 
sary trade background through previous 
employment. George-Ellzey funds are be- 
ing used to supplement the state and federal 
aid normally given to trade extension 
classes, as an encouragement to cities to 
offer such training to these men. 


New Class in Retail Meat Merchandising 


Mr. O. E. Swanson, a graduate of the 
University of Illinois course in meats and 
an experienced meat cutter, was elected 
an instructor in Vocational Education’ in 
Meat Merchandising in the Chicago school 
system. ‘The cou-ses on meat cutting and 
retail meat merchandising given by Mr. 
Swanson are promoted through the joint 
action of the Central Branch of the Retail 
Meat Dealers Association of Chicago and 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters Local 
No. 546. 


The Central Region Welcomes 
Miss Rua Van Horn 


Miss Rua Van Horn, who is being 
transferred to the central region after less 
than a year as federal agent in the southern 
region, has been a state supervisor of home 
economics and teacher trainer in Montana, 
and city supervisor of adult homemaking 
instruction in Oakland, Calif. She is thus 
well acquainted with the problems of vo- 
cational homemaking in the high school 
and adult levels as well as with teacher 


training problems. The home economics 
people of the central region are glad to 
welcome Miss Van Horn and are looking 
forward to her leadership of their activi- 
ties. 


eo) 
Instruction for the Out-of-School Youth 


In Tennessee, during the past year, 
special emphasis has been placed on in- 
struction in Agriculture to young men 
and women between the ages of 16 and 
25 who are now living on farms but are 
not in school. Last year only 721 of these 
people were reached, but this year there 
were 2,362 taught by seventy-seven teach- 
ers of Vocational Agriculture. This is a 
gain of 1,641. 

Two types will illustrate the nature of 
the program. In Washington County at 
Washington College 317 young men came 
to night school once a week. Twelve for- 
mer graduates in Vocational Agriculture 
volunteered their services as teachers as it 
was impossible for one teacher to handle 
the work. 

In Hardeman County the teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture and the teachers 
of Vocational Home Economics taught 
young men and young women about the 
farm and the home and separate classes 
were held for the men and the women. 
About one hour of social and recreational 
work was given. Other teachers in the 
schools volunteered their services to help 
teach English, Arithmetic, Civics, Health 
and Sanitation. In excess of 600 young 
men and women living on farms and out 
of school attended these classes in this one 
county. 


Pre-employment Training for 
Production Jobs 


Training on the job is the usual method 
of preparing for production work. ‘The 
A. C. Spark Plug Company of Fiint, 
Mich., in cooperation with the public 
schools, has in operation a plan of pre- 
employment training for production jobs. 
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Girls are employed as inspectors in the 
plant and need to know how to use meas- 
uring instruments such as micrometers, 
plug gages, vernier calipers, tap gages and 
thread gages. They also must know how 
to read blueprints and be able to work 
problems in shop arithmetic. 

The class is composed of high school 
girls and girls already employed by the 
A. C. Spark Plug Company. ‘Twenty- 
four are enrolled, nine of whom are already 
employed. ‘The class meets on Saturday 
morning for three hours under a special 
instructor. ‘The course is outlined by the 
company and the length of it is tentatively 
set at twenty weeks. A new group will 
be started as soon as the first group has 
finished. Any girl who satisfactorily com- 
pletes the course is assured of employment. 


Vocational Home Economics in 
Nevada, Maine and Kansas 


Enrollment in vocational homemaking 
classes in Nevada has been increased for 
the past three years with a 9 per cent in- 
crease enrollment over that of last year. 
The steady increase in enrollment ap- 
parently means that vocational homemak- 
ing is really meeting the neecas of the 
students. 

Six new homemaking departments have 
been organized in Maine during the school 
year 1935-36, three of which are vocational 
homemaking departments. 

Nine additional schools have been ap- 
proved for teaching vocational homemaking 
in Kansas for this year. They are: Harper, 
Miltonvale, Tampa, Downs, Glasco, 
Thayer, Benedict, Spearville and Zuinter. 
All of these schools are improving the ar- 
rangement of the laboratories and addition 
to their equipment. Thayer is moving the 
department from the basement to an up- 
stairs room with good light and ventila- 
tion. Benedict has added a room to the 
building to give additional space to the 
department. Since homemaking has not 
been offered in Tampa, complete equip- 
ment has been installed. 


Firemen Training Program Still 
Growing in Massachusetts 


The Firemen Training program, now 
in its third year, has reached large pro- 
portions. ‘Thirteen zone schools for mem- 
bers of fire departments are located in 
strategic cities and towns throughout the 
state. A total of 805 men representing 
209 departments have received instruction 
in these schools. Little financial support 
has been given by the state, the instructors 
serving on a voluntary basis. ‘The Fire 
Chiefs’ Club of Massachusetts and other 
interested organizations have cooperated 
very effectively in launching and continu- 
ing the program. 

e 


Industrial Arts Teachers in 
Nebraska Form an Association 


A Nebraska Industrial Arts Teachers 
Association was organized last spring and 
a second annual meeting will be held in 
Lincoln on March 27 and 28, in conjunc- 
tion with the superintendent and elemen- 
tary teacher groups. ‘The industrial arts 
teachers of District No. 3, of the Nebraska 
State Teachers Association have laid plans 
for an industrial arts conference for the 
first part of February. 


» 
Education for Workers in 
Distributive Occupations 


Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, Professor of 
Marketing at Columbia University and a 
nationally known expert on retail store 
management, a few weeks ago addressed 
a conference group in the Office of Edu- 
cation on the need for federal aid for 
workers employed in distributive occupa- 
tions. Dr. Nystrom has prepared a brief 
showing that distributive workers are the 
third largest major group of workers in 
this country; but so far no facilities for 
vocational education for these workers have 
been provided, although the high costs of 
distributing the products of farms and fac- 
tories is one of the major economic prob- 
lems of this country. 
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Georgia’s State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education 


Miss Elizabeth Mayes, formerly As- 
sistant State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics, was appointed State Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education for Georgia 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Miss Epsie Campbell. Miss Camp- 
bell recently married Mr. Roland B. 
Daniel, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Columbus, Ga. 

Miss Inez Wallace, who for the past 
year has served as Assistant State Super- 
visor, will remain in her present position. 


* 
The International 
Drawing Exchange Exhibit 


The John P. Harding Art Gallery takes 
pleasure in sponsoring the International 
Drawing Exchange Exhibition. This prom- 
ises to attract much attention among Art 
Students here and those who are interested 
in the development of art both at home 
and abroad. 

Early in March, 1928, the Roosevelt 
Senior High School of Chicago conceived 
the idea of exchanging drawings of a me- 
chanical or architectural nature with the 
students of secondary schools, or their 
equivalent, in other nations of the world. 
Their first task was to establish the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

To exchange drawings and other educational 
material and to accept and 
from all over the world. 

To bring about international understanding 
and good-will through education and the me- 
dium of the school, and to develop toward the 
people of other countries a spirit of tolerance 
and friendly cooperation. 

To achieve unity between the nations of the 
world which may lay the foundation for a uni- 
versal era of peace and good-will between the 
nations of the earth. 

To bring about a world-wide exchange of 
ideas for the advancement of education and to 
obtain new ideas in art, architecture and en- 
gineering, and mechanical design. 

To inject a spirit of romanticism into the 
daily routine of school work, and provide an 
educational diversion for the students. 


assimilate ideas 


The Founder of this far-reaching activity 


for greater internationalism is Mr. Walter 
G. Hjerstedt, art instructor of the Roose- 
velt Senior High School in Chicago. Mr. 
Hjerstedt has devoted several years in or- 
ganizing this worth-while project. In or- 
der to carry on the work of the Interna- 
tional Drawing Exchange, the drawing de- 
partment of the Roosevelt High School has 
been organized with an international chair- 
man, three assistants, one for each semes- 
ter, and in addition, sub-chairman for each 
country in the world. 

The International Drawing Exchange 
Exhibit is at the disposal of any school or 
organization which may care to place it on 
display. 

2 
Miss Norton at the Prince School 


Miss Helen Norton was elected <Act- 
ing Director of The Prince School of Store 
Service Education to succeed Mrs. Lu- 
cinda W. Prince who died last May. Miss 
Norton was an instructor in the Prince 
School for many years, then educational 
director and assistant personnel manager 
for Halle Bros. in Cleveland. For the 
past few years she has been in charge of 
the Personnel Group of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association. The Prince 
School is fortunate in having Miss Norton 
as director, for her superior ability and ex- 
tensive experience make her the best quali- 
fied person in the country for directing the 


Prince School. 


a 

J. C. Wright Visits Panama Canal Zone 

Dr. J. C. Wright has just returned 
from an interesting trip to the Panama 
Canal Zone. He made the trip to confer 
with educational officials relative to the 
development of an educational program 
for apprentices and learners in various oc- 
cupations. While in the Canal Zone Dr. 
Wright visited schools and conferred with 
educational and government officials. He 
also had an opportunity to see the various 
types of work prevailing in the Canal Zone 
for which educational training facilities are 
to be developed. 
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A Junior College of Commerce 
in New Orleans 


The New Orleans Parish School Board 
has announced the establishment of a Ju- 
nior College Commercial School opening 
February third. The principal is Miss 
Ray Abrams, formerly the principal of the 
Peters High School of Commerce in New 
Orleans. The new school will be co-educa- 
tional, an innovation for secondary schools 
in New Orleans, and will admit only high 
school graduates. The courses will be 
primarily vocational in character and at 
the start will be largely of an office pre- 
paratory kind, although it is expected later 
that preparation for employment in stores 
will be added. A large number of high 
school graduates who have been unable to 
find satisfactory employment, either because 
they have not taken employment prepara- 
tory courses or because the courses they 
have taken have not carried them to an 
employable point, has made the establish- 
ment of this school necessary. 

Miss Abrams is well qualified to serve as 
principal in this new type of school. Dur- 
ing her twelve years of service as principal 
of the High School of Commerce, Miss 
Abrams has become nationally known for 
her innovations. She was the first school 
principal in New Orleans to purchase an 
automobile bus for the school athletic team. 
She was the first principal to buy a school 
camp. She was the first principal in the 
country to organize courses in behavior 
training for commercial students. She has 
contributed extensively to professional 
magazines and has been prominent in pro- 
fessional activities in this country. Her 
service as American delegate to the Inter- 
nation Congress on Business Education has 
laid the foundation for world-wide contacts 
with commercial educators. 

Mr. Scott, the first ranking teacher in 
the Peters High School of Commerce, will 
succeed Miss Abrams as principal of that 


high school. 


Apprenticeship for Retailing 
in Des Moines 


The Board of Education in Des Moines, 
Iowa, acting in cooperation with the Retail 
Merchants’ Bureau, has announced an ef- 
fective plan for a cooperative part-time class 
in retail selling. The course is needed to 
meet changing employment opportunities 
for high school graduates of whom less 
each year are being employed in steno- 
graphic and bookkeeping positions and more 
in store service and selling occupations. 
The program outlined provides that: 

1. The course will be open to twelfth- 
grade pupils only. 

2. Two years will be required to com- 
plete the twelfth-grade work. 

3. A special teacher will be employed 
who will coordinate work of school and 
store. 

4. Pupils are to devote half time to store 
work and half time to school work. They 
will be in school during forenoons and in 
the stores during afternoons. 

5. Experience is to be varied and on an 
apprenticeship basis. 

6. The privileges of the course are to be 
extended to only thirty pupils now. So 
far as possible, pupils will be selected on a 
merit basis. 

7. The beginning compensation is to 
average about three dollars a week. 

8. Teacher to be selected is to be one 
specially trained and experienced in store 
and teaching work. 

9. Seven or eight leading merchandising 
establishments agree to cooperate. 

10. Stores experience may include both 
distributive and office work. 

12. One semester of general salesman- 
ship training is to be pre-requisite. 

The course is sponsored by the Retail 
Merchants’ Bureau and will be operated 
in conjunction with the Iowa State Board 
for Vocational Education which will pay 
part of the salary of the teacher from state 
and federal funds as the plan conforms to 
the standards of the State and Federal 
Boards for Vocational Education. 
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A.V.A. Membership Analysis 


January 31, 1936 


Membership Membership 
November 
30, 1935 


January 


State 31, 1936 


Alabama 264 
Alaska 23 
Arizona 33 
Arkansas 32 
California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 


Georgia 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 


State 


New Jersey 

New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota ... 


Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington 
Washington, D. C. 
West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Canada 


Foreign 


Life Memberships 


Membership Membership 
November January 


31, 1936 


321 
64 
1,199 
201 
26 


16 
68 
426 


226 
8 
263 


10,267 
329 


10,596 





“Education, to fulfill its purposes, must 


be related much more than it 
has been to the economic 


needs of individuals” 








